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SPONTANEOUS RESUMPTION, d 
UNCLE SAM—‘“LET IT GO, SHERMAN! THE PEOPLE WON’T WAIT UNTIL NEXT JANUARY TO RESUME SPECIE PAYMENTS,” 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


for the coming ‘ Fal! elections,” when each 


of the leading parties which now divide 
the country will be called to enter the lists 


HE political news from Washington 


during the last week or two has been 
laden with ‘‘notes of preparation” | 


FI 
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coming Presidentiai campaign. Whatever 
| regulations may be concerted by the pre- 
sent or the ensuing Congress for avoiding 
| the perils of another disputed Presidential 
election, it is obvious that the count will 
be ‘tharmonious”’ if the Democrats shall 
have the supremacy in both branches of 
the national legislature. 

| It has been made apparent by the pre- 
| liminary caucus of the Republicans at 
Washington that they do not propose to 
enter on the coming canvass without a 
| ‘clean line of clearage’’ between their 
organization and President Hayes. It is 
now intimated that the recognized leader- 
ship of the party will be ‘‘offered”’ to the 
President, who is again expected by the 
managers to throw the ‘‘ weight of the 
Adminstration ” into the Republican scale, 
wherever the balance wavers in the so- 
called doubtful districts. The hoarse 
slogan of Senator Howe, ‘‘ accomplishing 
the knights, and with busy hammers 
closing rivets up” for @ war a outrance 
against President Hayes, has ceased to 
wake any echoes at Washington in the Re- 
publican camp. The party leaders see 
clearly enough that, with dissension in 
their ranks on the ‘financial issue” and 
on the President’s ‘‘Southern policy,” it 
would bea blunder in politics worse than a 
crime to begin the struggle by heaping 





| maledictions on the head of their official 


|chief. ‘‘Our armies swore terribly in 
Flanders,” cried my Uncle Toby, ‘ but 
nothing to this.” 

The Democratic caucus, we learn, is 


somewhat troubled by the spectre of the 
‘‘National Labor Party,” which has ‘‘ de- 
veloped”’ unexpected strength in certain 


| quarters of the West, where Democrats 


and struggle for supremacy in the next) and Republicans have vied with each other 


House of Representatives. It is already 
an ‘‘ acquired fact”’ that the control of the | 


Senate will be in the hands of the Demo- | 


crats after the 4th of March, 1879, and 
hence the wager of battle now about to be 
joined can only have the popular branch of 
Congress for the objective point of the 
impending political campaign. 

it must be admitted that the two parties 
do not enter the arena on an equal footing, 
and though the light of battle does not 
shine as brightly in the faces of the Demo- 
cratic hosts as some of their leaders could 
desire, it is plain that the gaudia certaminis 
have much more of promise and inspira- 
tion to them than to their Republican ad- 
versaries. In the first place, they enter the 
struggle with the prestige of two victories 
won on the same battle-field, for, though the | 
Democratic majority in the present House | 
of Representatives is much less than in that | 
of the Forty-fourth Congress, it is still 
abundantly large for all practical purposes, 
and much more wieldy in its proportions 
than the ‘‘raw militia” whom Mr. Blaine 
used to badger and worry in the days of 





his doughty and theatrical digladiation. 
And then it has been found, on a careful | 
analysis of the ‘‘doubtful Congressional | 
districts,” that there are rather more with | 
asmall Republican majority, offering the | 
promise of ‘‘gains” to the Democrats, 
than of districts having a Democratic ma- 
jority small enough to offer the prospect 
of a probable victory to the rival organ- 
ization. 

And in the second place the two par- 
ties do not contend for the prizes of an equal 
ambition. The most that the Republicans 
can achieve is to avert a disaster which 
threatens to be a culminating one in the 
series of losses and defeats which have 
brought their party to the very verge of 
ruin—a ruin from which it was rescued in 
the last Presidential election only by the 
grace and mercy of the Electoral Commis- 
sion. The Democrats, on the contrary, 
being already secure in that ‘‘coigne of 
vantage ” which they possess in the control 
of the Senate, may be said to contend for 
victory, when the Republicans contend for 
their very existence. As the ensuing Con- 
gress will be called to count and declare the 
electoral votes cast for the next President 
and Vice-President of the United States, and 
as it was only through a division of poli- 
tical sentiment between the two Houses of 
the Forty-fourth Congress that the Repub- 
licans were able to profit by the award of 
the Electoral Commission, it does not need 
to be said that, whatsoever political advan- 
tages may result from such a division in 
the next ‘‘Presidental count,” are already 
assured to the Democrats, even if they 
should lose the next House of Representa- 
tives; while, if they should again succeed 
in getting control of that body, they may 
enter on the Presidential contest without 
any fear whatsoever that they will again 
be stripped of the fruits of their victory 
by a Republican garrison lodged in the 
House of Representatives, as a little more 
than a year ago bythe Republican garrison 
lodged in the Senate. 

To the Democrats, then, the coming 
autumnal elections are something more 
than a mere reconnoissance in force, with 
which prudent generals are wont to “feel” 
the enemy in order to test his strength and 
discover how he is setting his battle in 
order. They are contending for strategic 


positions, which, if once possessed, will 





make them masters of the situation in the 


in the propagation of financial heresies. 
A fungus growth of unsound financial 
opinion has attached itself to the flanks 


| of each partyin this portion of the country, 


and it remains to be seen which of the 
two will be the more injured by the mush- 
rooms it has nurtured. But that the Na- 
tional Labor Party is a mushroom growth 
will be plain enough to all who recall the 
proportions assumed by the ‘ Granger 
movement” only a few years ago, and 
who mark the insignificance into which it 
has sunk at the present time. 


CANALS AND COMMERCE. 


HE questions of low tolls, free canals 
and inland commerce have been agi- 
tating the public and the Legislature this 
Spring, and a few days ago ex-Governor 
Seymour delivered a masterly addres; at 
Albany on this theme. He favors low tolls 
as the best available means of recovering 
the lost commerce of the canals, and would 
only make the canals free as a last resort. 
It is doubtful—and the Governor seems to 
admit it—whether either of these measures 
will prove effective. The canals have had 
their day. Fifty years ago they built up 
our villages and cities, and multiplied our 
internal commerce; but the railway came, 
with its swift means of conveyance, and, 
except in our own State, the canals exist 
but in little more than name. Freeing the 
canals and making them public highways 
will scarcely effect the desired change, so 
long as the railroads continue to multiply 
their facilities of transportation. Weshould 
not and cannot forget the debt owed to 
these water highways, but the effort to re- 
invest them with the prestige of fifty years 
ago will prove a failure. 

Governor Seymour has made a strong 
and practical plea for economy, thorough- 
ness and responsibility on the part of canal 
officials, and in doing this he has struck at 
the root of the greatest evil connected with 
the management of the canals. Heretofore 
responsibility has been divided and widely 
distributed between the Canal Board, the 
Commissioners, the superintendents of di- 
visions, and the contractors. Under this 
régime, it was impossible to say where the 
fault for extravagance lay, and how the 
remedies should be applied. In the multi- 
tude of reports made by officials, the in- 
quiring public were bewildered, and had to 
give up their endeavors to secure the facts. 
As the Governor says, ‘‘ he who wishes to 
learn about our canals has to read so many 
reports, which are not made with reference 
to each other, that he finds it very hard to 
get a clear idea about them. We want no 
more reports to bewilder us. It was under 
their mists and clouds that frauds were 
shrouded from public view—that everything 
went wrong and nobody was to blame.” 
Now we have a superintendent who is re- 
sponsible for the entire working of the 
canals, and while the public holds him toa 
strict account for all expenditures, his 
deputies will be under the same severe rule 
of personal and official accountability to 
himself. If this does not secure economy 
in management, no other plan will be likely 
to succeed ; and in that event, the State had 
better go out of the business of attempting 
to direct and control public transportation. 

The true reason of this renewed interest 
in the canals is that there has been so 
much talk about our lost commerce. It 
has been said that Boston, Philadelphia 
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and Baltimore were stealing away the com- 
meroe that belonged properly to the City of 
New York, and some timid souls have ex- 
pressed fears that the metropolis might be 
utterly despoiled of its traffic. There is 
no room for such fears. It is true that 
some of our neighbors have been as busy 
as we have been backward in supplying 
terminal facilities, but our citizens are 
taking measures to supply the remedy; 
and it is equally true that other Atlantic 
cities are naturally entitled to their share 
in the ocean and transcontinental traffic of 
the nation. They have always had their 
share, and it is not reasonable to expect 
that the metropolis will control all of it. 
In point of fact, the City of New York 
prospers mightily; its wealth increases ; its 
wharves are crowded; half a dozen great 
lines of railroad centre here; its streets 
are thronged, and its people busy. What 
more could be expected? If times are 
hard, the metropolis must feel the burden. 
When better days come, it will be prompt 
to appreciate them. 

Commerce marks out its own centres, 
and nothing can make this metropolis 
other than the chief commercial city of 
the nation. It should be—and, no doubt, 
is—willing to share its growth with other 
cities. There is traffic enough for all, and 
to spare. While we test the strength of 
our canals, and increase the facilities of 
our railways, there is no reason why New 
York should begrudge to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston the commercial tri- 
umphs they have of late won and deserved. 
The future of the canals may be doubtful, 
but not that of the State and its chief 
cities. The commerce of the land lying 
east of the Mississippi will converge for 
centuries at the mouth of the Hudson. 


THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 

\ ISS FRANCES POWER COBBE, one of 

the ablest women in England, bas an 
interesting paper in the Contemporary Re- 
view on the ‘‘ Little Health of Women.” The 
title is suggestive and starts inquiries. 
Health is a quantitative affair. Most peo- 
ple have some health; many have much; 
a few have an apparently unfailing fund of 
it, and scarcely any can truly say, ‘‘ There 
is no health inus.” But why do women, as 
a cluss, have so little of an article of such 
incalculable worth? Miss Cobbe thinks 
that, ranking good health at 100, most 
women will not rise above 75, while a great 
number will fall as lowas 50. ‘‘ Whatever 
light their burners were calculated to shed 
on the world, the gas is turned down, and 
cannot afford anything beyond a feeble 
glimmer.” 

The causes of this unfortunate state of 
things are not hard to find. Miss Cobbe 
thinks that much of the ill-health of women 
is inherited, and much of it results from 
woman's unselfish devotion and sacrifice of 
herself for others in a thousand ways. 
Women who are prudent in the use of 
money are often utterly reckless in regard 
to themselves, and will work, watch, wait, 
and sufter for the comfort and enjoyment 
of others, feeling that the sacrifice is 
right, till their health fund is exhausted 
and physical nature breaks down. Then 
many women are infatuated with the notion 
that ‘‘ delicacy” is lady-like, and that weak- 
ness and paleness and debility make them 
the more interesting, and they cultivate 
invalidism until it becomes chronic. They 
are well when ill and sick when well. The 
habits in vogue among women are not con- 
ducive to health and strength; but one of 
the chief causes of their feebleness is their 
style of dress. Miss Cobbe lays special 
stress upon this point; she regards it as 
the chief source of woman’s physical woes. 
We cannot help recalling the remark of 
Worth, the famous Parisian mode-maker, 
when asked if he could not invent a style 
of dress for ladies which should be both 
healthful and beautiful. ‘‘I modeled such 
a dress after the Persian woman's costume 
years ago,” he replied—‘‘a style at once 
healthful and picturesque, but no woman 
could be found to wear it.’’ The despotism 
of fashion prevented the adoption of a 
dress which had in it the promise of physi- 
cal recuperation. There has been a marked 
change on this subject in public sentiment 
within a few years. Tho trammels of cus- 
tom are breaking; the bonds of society are 
growing more elastic every year; Bloomer- 
ism, as it is called, is possibly too ugly to 
ever find acceptance with American women 
of taste and social aims. But it is not too 
much to hope that the dress of women in 
the next century will be far healthier and 
handsomer than the styles worn now. The 
woman of the future will clothe herself in 
health and strength and beauty, instead of 
neuralgia and debility and unshapeliness. 

The chief trouble, however, is in the fact 
that the modern woman’s life is so confined, 
so shut up within doors, so restricted to a 
narrow round of duties and tasks, which do 
nothing to develop her body and call her 
physical powers into play, that she has 
nothing to give her strength nor to keep 
her well. Man gets a vigorous muscular 





development in the business and work of 
life; woman’s duties play upon the nervous 





centres, and drain off her vitality. If she 
exercises, it is usually when she is nervously 
exhausted, and in a listless, heartless way 
—exercise for the sake of exercise, which 
never does much good. The modern city 
house, built in the air, with innumerable 
stairs and close rooms, and no end of fur- 
niture to be taken care of, and all the con- 
veniences to increase care—is a woman- 
killer. One of the first needs of our woman 
is physical emancipation from a routine 
which is sapping their vitality, breaking 
down their nerves, and using them up. 
They want more out-of-door life, more 
muscular activity, more vigorous, energetic 
exercise of the physical powers, more sun- 
shine. Houses, said old Dr. Jackson, were 
not made to live in, but to eat, and sleep, 
and die in. Our women want a freer and 
more expansive life than they are accus- 
tomed to, more engaging interests, more 
enkindling ambitions, more inspiring hopes. 
The physical and the spiritual go together. 


THE NEW YORK CODE. 
SINCE the enactment of the Code of Civil 
WI Procedure in 1876, the legal profession 
in this State have been floundering about 


| in a lamentable state of confusion. Neither 





the friends nor the enemies of the present 
system of practice are satisfied, and all 
alike are casting about for something more 
desirable or less obnoxious. The Code of 
Civil Procedure, with certain amendments, 
is the work of a Commission appointed by 
Governor Hoffman to simplify and abridge 
the old Code adopted in 1848. After 
several years’ delay, and after involving the 
State in an expense of $100,000, the Code 
was, in 1876, submitted to the Legislature 
for adoption. Thirteen chapters, embrac- 
ing 1,496 sections, were passed upon, and 
May Ist, 1877, fixed upon as the date for 
them to go into operation. These chap- 
ters were to be interpolated in the old 
code of nearly thirty years standing, 
and were to annul, modify or change such 
sections in the earlier code as appeared to be 
in conflict with, or differed from, the later 
revisions. By a strong effort on the part 
of the Bench and Bar, though not a unani- 
mous one, the operation of the new Code, 
after being in force for a few weeks, was 
suspended until September Ist, 1877; at 
which time it was understood nine addi- 
tional chapters, containing 1,822 sections, 
would also be enacted, and the whole become 
the rule of practice and supersede entirely 
the old Code. The Legislature recom- 
mended that the twenty-two chapters 
should go into effect on September Ist, 
1877. Governor Robinson, however, vetoed 
the nine chapters, but signed the provision 
for the delay in case of the thirteen. The 
result is that since the latter date all legal 
practice has been conducted under two en- 
tirely distinct, and in mary cases conflict- 
ing, codes of rules, and much confusion 
exists in legal minds as to what is the pro- 
per practice to be followed. 

Much of the confusion, however, is due 
to the determined efforts of certain friends 
of the old Code, and consequently opponents 
of the new one. A spirit has been evinced 
indicating a determination to defeat the 
present Code at all hazards, and without 
regard to the cost, expense or vexation 
which their course, whether eventually suc- 
cessful or not, will cause to a large class 
of persons whose interests are in jeopardy 
so long as the uncertainty as to the result 
is permitted to continue. 

It cannot be questioned that the rules of 
practice as they now appear are crude, 
uncertain and incomplete. The necessity 
of a prompt settlement of the much vexed 
question is too manifest to need discus- 
sion. The interests of litigants are too 
often sacrificed upon technical points, 
arising from questions of practice, and 
the present condition of that branch of the 
law presents a wide field for sharp practi- 
tioners and technical attorneys to pre. 
vent justice, incite litigation and roll up 
expense. The movement now on foot to 
secure the repeal of the present Code, and 
a revival of the earlier one, does not, how- 
ever, seem the easiest or quickest way out 
of the difficulties. This is the more cer- 
tain, as the proposition to return to the 
former system of practice is attached the 
request that a new Commission be ap- 
pointed to revise the completed Codes, and 
report at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. It does not seem possible that any 
efficient or practical revision of either or 
both the Codes could be made in so short a 
time, nor without great expense, taking 
into consideration the time and expense 
involved in the preparation and adoption 
of the Code now in existence. It is not 
likely that, in the end, a more satisfactory 
result would be reached, and though a few 
who are now dissatisfied might be better 
pleased, there would be as many more who 
would become more bitter opponents of the 
last result than they now are of the present 
condition of the question. Tho simplest 
and apparently the safest course to pursue, 
is for all the friends of law and order, and 
both combined, to exert their influence to 
secure the adoption of the remaining nine 
chapters of the present Code, and give a 
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fair trial to the system, which has cost 
enough to make it infallible, if that quality 
is to be obtained in exchange for money. 
It is not now a question of friendship to 


either of the Codes, or to either of the 
fathers thereof; it is simply what can 
we do to rid ourselves of this vast 


incubus of uncertainty and suspense which 
is now retarding the work of justice. All 
selfish and vindictive feelings or motives 
should be laid aside, and only the one 
object be considered—that of securing an 
honest and well-defined method of admin- 
istering the law. The wisest of laws must 
fail if no provision is made for the en- 
forcement of them. Practice is the assist- 
ant of the law, and without the aid of the 
former, the latter becomes a nonentity and 
worthless. 


THE New York Board of Education re- 
ports that the average attendance of pupils 
in the Public Schools of the city last month 
was 110,055—an increase of about 6,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. 
Under the Act just passed by the Legisla- 
ture, the minimum age for admission will 


hereafter be five years, instead of four. 
The average attendanee in 1876 was 
101,559. It appears, therefore, that the 


increase is steady from year to year. 


THE FORCE OF POPULAR 
OPINION. 


T times it appears that of all the forces 
which are operative in the world there 

is nothing more blind, fickle, unreasoning 
and inconclusive than popular sentiment. 
When men are massed, they frequently ap- 
pear to lose their conscience and their inde- 
pendence. Nations will follow the voice 
of some Peter the Hermit, leading them to 
desolating, chimericai crusades. The as- 
sembled Jews demand that Barabbas be 
released unto them, instead of acquitting 
their innocent Christ. 
Athenians that it was not the peculiar fault 
of his age, or of his people, that he was 
condemned upon an indictment which no 
just judge would entertain for a moment, 
but that wherever the people were omnipo- 
tent, no one who opposed injustice—open 
and frequent injustice—could escape de- 
struction. At the time of the French Revo- 
lution, all men set themselves to the work 
of destruction. It were enough that any- 
thing had been previously established 
and reverenced to earn for itself the sen- 


tence and execution of hatred and exter- | 


mination. In the name of liberty, men 
subjected themselves to despotism and 
despair. Religion, property, aJl that made 


society, were attacked and subverted; men 
turned upon each other like wild beasts, 
to show what an inestimable privilege it 
was to be free from tyranny. Even faith 
and hope were given up, it seemed, for no 
other reason than that they were bequests 
of the age past. Macaulay says it was 
‘*the barbarity of fear.” 

In more modern times, a civil war could 
be precipitated upon the most advanced 
republic in the nineteenth century, in the 
interest of slavery and partisan politics. 
An empire State, by the popula: suffrance, 
kept in power a cabal, or ring, organized 
for the purpose of taxing the resources of 
the people, in order to increase the fund 
which the ring could plunder and again 
distribute in rewards to its retainers. A 
popular ‘‘ boss” was the cynosure and 
master of judges and of statesmen; and if 
the people suffer from their prodigality, and 
if the commercial prosperity of the nations 
fall into disorder and decay, and want and 
stagnation succeed, a popular demand for 
money carries the supreme law-making 
body of a great commercial nation to set 
themselves to obey the behest, and make 
cheap mo:ey—bricks without straw. When, 
in our judicial system, the ascertainment 
of disputed facts is required to be in- 
trusted, not to judges, who might be arbi- 
trary, but to the combined wisdom of a 
jury of peers, conclusions are frequently 
reached which do not appear to be con- 
sistent with any theory of the evidence 
offered. 

But we are compelled to concede that 
there is no surer or more powerful vindi- 
eator of truth and justice than the delib- 
erate, ultimate 
mind. The infiltration of the elements 
may be through coarse land and miry soil, 
but, in the long results of time, we find 
deposited in the mine, when it comes to be 
uncovered, pure gold. Socrates, as far 
beyond his age as he was in thought and 
hope, was precipitate in his condemnation 
of popular government. The spasm and 
convulsion of the French Revolution were 
the labor of a new birth among the ages. 
In our civil war the vehemence of passion 
and the cohesion of vested interests were 
unable to cope with the calm sense of 
popular rights and the solemn sense of 
obligation to that nation which was giving 
hope to the world. While no subjects are 
so ill adapted, fiom their recondite, subtle 
principles, which are beyond the test and 
experience of the moment, for popular ap- 


Socrates tells the | 








decision of the popular | 


|} to-ore 


poiitical economy, yet we are now witness- 





santly, irresistibly and pervasably, that 
the necessary teaching is in due time given 
to the people, to enable them to appreciate 
immutable 


any error committed against 
| principles. The appeal has sometimes, in 
popular governments, to be made from 


Philip drunk to Philip sober, and some- 
| times, of course, from Philip ignorant to 
| Philip informed. But the recuperation is 
sure to be brought about. Henry Clay's 
; maxim—* Truth is immutable and public 
justice certain” - 
worthy of reliance. 


Daniel Webster, declared that, 
standing the imperfection of the system 
of leaving the deliberation of facts to a 
mixed jury, it was the result of an ex- 
perience of twenty years at the bar that 
there was no better way of securing sub- 
stantial justice. 

The temporary popularity and power of 


corrupt and selfish demagogues, and of un- } 


just and demagogic measures, only conceal 
the inevitable revulsion and punishment 
which at a deliberate pace always advances 
to overthrow those who mislead and betray, 
or who fawn on and truckie to the people. 
Mr. Lincoln was not the idol of the nation 
he saved. He was translated before his 
apotheosis came. But it came. Mr. Hayes 
is conscientiously picking his solitary way 
along the path of public service he de- 
clared he intended to follow; while the 
members of his party look askance at his 
work and are proving to themselves that 
the Administration is very unpopular. But 
drop by drop the rock is worn away, the 
power of party politics, although assisted 
by the self-evolution of members of the 
Administration. and although 
on the universal desire for office, is failing 
before the slow self-assertion of the feeling 
of fair play and gratitude in a people here- 
rather distant and independent. 
The long memory of the people—in cases 
where acts of legislation are passed for 
low purpose3s—as, for example, to increase 
the pay of the members voting them, and are 
at the time covered and surrounded by an 
atmosphere of apology and justification— 
is remarkable in its demonstration of the 
judicial competency of the voting public. 
And when the people, rising from a great 
depression, begin to feel the morning air of 


a new prosperty, as now, nothing will hold | 
| it in leash for long, but its intuitions and 


quick onward rush will prove this clumsy, 
inconsistent, ignorant mass to be as sensi- 
tive as a barometer and as compact as a 
machine. 


SPECIE RESUMPTION. 

HE practical abolishment of the premium 

on gold which has been gradually going 
on shows that ‘‘ resumption” has been 
accomplished without awaiting the period 
fixed for its occurrence by legislative 
enactment. Last week two of the strongest 
banks in the West—one in Chicago and one 
in Cincinnati—began redeeming their notes 
in gold over their counters, and other 
banks will probably soon follow their ex- 
ample. Secretary Sherman's recent visit 
to New York seems to have been rermark- 
ably successful, and to have reduced to a 
certainty the previous strong probability of 
resumption. Placing himself in direct 
communication with the capitalists whose 
co-operation he desired to secure, he satis- 
fied himself that the strong combination of 
bankers known as ‘‘The Syndicate” was 
the only safe medium available for deliver- 
ing $50,000,000 of gold before the Ist of 
January, at a rate for Government bonds 
leaving a small margin of profit. Mr. 
Sherman accordingly entered into a con- 
tract with that organization, and in so 
doing he imparted a degree of confidence 
to capital such as has long been prayed for 
throughout the country. The selection of 
these bankers assures a steady gold market 
during the rest of the year, for their strong 
foreign connections will, doubtless, enable 
them to preserve the equilibrium of our 
credit abroad, while their previous success 
stands as a guarantee of their ability to 
handle the present immense transaction. 
By this arrangement, Mr. Sherman is now 
able to count with certainty on having in 
the Treasury, at the close of the present 
year, $172,000,000 in coin, besides the 


| $300,000,000 of greenbacks which he pro- 
| poses to keep for the banks to avail them- 


selves of as a reserve, in order to release | 


'specie. The influence which these hopeful 
circumstances will bave on the holders of 
idle capital must be very great, although it 
cannot be measured at once by outward 
evidences. The realization will come 
loans become easier, and enterprise, so 
long held hopelessly in check, finds itself 
once again encouraged. It certainly looks 
as though the financial bottom, which for 
several years past has appeared to con- 
stantly recede from our sinking feet, has 
at length been reached. Once again we 
know where we stand, and can lay our cal- 
culations with some degree of confidence 
for the future. Everything conspires to 
| give our securities a more hopeful aspect 


preciation and determination as those of!in the eyes of foreign investors, and to 
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, heighten the probability that a steady cur- 
rent of gold will flow to us from Europe 
through the rest of the year. Thus, at 
length, we are able to announce the quiet 
arrival of résumption of specie payments, 
in anticipation of the period provided for 
that event, and in spite of the misguided 
efforts of Congress in opposition to its 
accomplishment. Whatever else may be 
said concerning his administration, Presi- 
dent Hayes has certainly earned the admi- 
ration of the world by effect'ng, as he has 
been largely instrumental in doing, this 
desirable result at this early day. 


SENATOR CONKLING’S VIEWS. 
+ hee political community was thrown 
into a state of excitement last week 
by the publication in the New York World 
of what purported to be an interview with 
Senator Conkling. In this protracted in- 
terview, the Senator was represented as hay- 
ing laid bare his heart concerning the public 
characters of the day of both parties. The 
President came in for a special amount of 
vituperation, and the threat was darkly held 
| forth of revelations soon to be made respect- 
ing the Administration which would cover 
it with foulest infamy through all future 
time. It turned out that this precious docu- 
ment was not the report of an ‘‘ interview ” 
in the technical sense of that phrase, 
but a rehearsal from memory of the sub- 
| Stance of several conversations held by Mr. 
Conkling with a person who had recently 
been in a position of close relationship with 
him. Mr. Conkling’s attempt to disavow 
| the utterances ascribed to him was too 
weak to amount to genuine repudiation, 
; and, with a slight intermixture of fiction, 
the document contained enough truth to do 
the sorehead Senator infinite damage with 
both his constituents, whom he misrepre- 
sents, and his political opponents, whom 
he abuses. 


A Biuu is before the United States Sen- 
| ate providing that hereafter there shall be 
no distinction except as to grade and date 
between brevet commissions in the regular 
| and volunteer forces conferred upon officers 
|of the army nowin active service or on 
ithe retired list for gallant, distinguished, 
meritorious or faithful services. The Bill 
| explicitly provides that section 1,226 of the 
revised statutes shall be so construed as to 
confer the same privileges upon officers of 
the regular army as were conferred by it 
upon officers of volunteers. 


| 


—_——_——__ 


TueE Bill agreed upon by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House to provide for the 
distribution of the balance of the Geneva 
Award authorizes all persons or corpora- 
tions claiming a title to any of the money 
to bring a suit in the Court of Claims at 
any time within a year, and directs the 
Court to ‘‘ render judgment for each claim- 
ant who was an actual sufferer by the viola- 
tion of the laws of neutrality by Great 
Britain for such amount as, in their opinion, 
he shall justly be entitled to recover under 
said treaty and award according to the 
principles of justice, equity and the law of 
nations,’ and without regard to the rule 
introduced into the law creating the Court 
of Commissioners of Alabama claims ex- 
cluding insurers unless they could show 
.that their losses exceeded their profits. 
The Act further allows interest at the rate 
of four per cent. from the date of the law, 
and provides for appeals to the Supreme 
Court, which are to have precedence of all 
other cases. 





THE pressure upon Congress for the re- 
peal of the Bankrupt Law is very strong 
from the moneyed, mercantile and other 
interests of the country. One petition alone 
from the City of New York contains 1,020 
signatures of those who hola that the 
original intent of the law was to effect a 
prompt and equitable division of the bank- 
rupt’s estate among his creditors, and to 
afford relief to honest and unfortunate 
debtors, and those only. In practice, how- 
ever, they find that it does not prevent 
fraudulent preferences; and the possibility 
of obtaining a discharge without payment 
in full is a constant temptation to dis- 
honest persons to contract large debts and 
then seek a discharge under this Act, ora 
|compromise in part payment, and they 
regret to represent that this course of 
action is often facilitated by the collusion 
of creditors and dishonest attorneys, and 
generally the practical effect of the law has 
been to destroy confidence on the part of 
the capitalists and damage the credit 
system. 





GERMANS IN DistrEss.—The Vepartinent of State 
has received a dispatch from the United States 
Consul at Nuremberg, describing the distress which 
prevails in the spinning and weaving districts 


known as the Vergiland, owing to the continued | 
are } 


depression of trade. Most of the factories 
closed, and the weavers and their families are sub- 
sisting on their past earnings, and giad to get tif 
teen to twenty-five cents per day for hand work, 
without board. In Nuremberg the wages are 
higher, although but few can tind employment, and 


| 


" 
ta ) 
the prostration of business seems to be increusing 
The b-er-houses, of which there is one to every 
nine households in Nuremberg, are filled with idle 


American and Oriental 
the depression. 
German-Ame- 


laborers. ‘The falling off in 
trade is regarded as a 


There 


cause of 


are thousands of suffering 


| ricans wandering about Germany in search of em 





ployment and means of returning home to the 
United States, which they foolishly left in search 
of better wages. The Consulates are overwhelmed 
with appeals for aid. When sick there is no pro- 


vision for these wanderers. The lhu-pitals are 
local charities for the benefit of tLe residents of 
the several towns. Occasionally the Bavarian 


Government pays the expenses of those who are 
shown to be absolutely destitute. The Consulates 
are powerless to assist these unfortunate creatures, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Tue House of Representatives has voted to re- 
peal the law authorizing the co nage of twenty-cent 
pieces 

Tue remains of William M. Tweed were buried 
in the family lot in Greenwood, April 17th, with Ma 
Sonic ceremonies. 

Ex-Governor Moses has at length been de- 
livered to the agent of the State of South Carolina under 
the extradition laws. 

Grorce W. Biunt, Pilot Commissioner and 
Secretary of the Board, died in New York City, April 
19th, aged 76 years. 


A FURTHER reduction in the wages of mill-oper- 
atives at Lowell, Mass., and Dover, N. H., bas been an- 
nounced, and a strike is Imminent. 


Tue nomination of Mr. Reynolds, of Alabama, 
for First Auditor of the Treasury, which was rejected in 
March, has been confirmed by the Senate 


Unper a new charter, granted by the last Legis- 
lature of Connecticut, the Charter Oak Life Insurance 
Company bas been reorganized on a mutual basis 


Witiiam Orton, President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, d.ed of apoplexy, Monday 
morning, April 22d, at his residence in New York City. 


Tue heirs of Brigham Young are disputing in 
the District Court, Salt Lake, the claim of the Mormon 
Church for nearly $10,000,000 out of the late Prophet’s 
estate. 

Iv appears probable that the Boards of Trade of 
all our large cities will appoint committees to confer 
with M. Chotteau on the subject of a Franco-American 
commercial treaty. 


Tue formal opening of the Erie Canal was 
made April 15th. Thirty-eight boats cleared from Buf. 
falo, where 1,500,000 bushels of wheat had been stored 
during the Winter. 


Oatus of office were administered, April 15th, to 
Samuel Blatchford, as Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court, and to William G. Choate, as Judge of the United 
States District Court, both of New York. 


Neary 500 delegates from the United States 
and Canada attended the International Sunday-school 
Convention which opened at Atlanta, Ga, April 17th. 
On the 20th there was a grand children’s jubilee. 


Tue National Academy of Science opened its 
annual meeting at the Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ton, April 16th. On the 18th, Professor O. C. Marsh, of 
Yale, was elected Viee-President, Professor Jolin Henry 
retaining his position as President. 


Foreign. 


A new conflict between the Catholic bishops 
and the Brazilian Government is threatened. 


Gresce and Switzerland have accepted the in- 
vitation of the United States to the Internationa! Bi- 
metallic Conference. 


GENERAL TRUJILLO, regarded a good soldier and 
excellent administrator, has attained the Presidency of 
the United States of Colombia, C. A. 


A pispaTcH from Berlin says Germany has pro- 
posed the simultaneous withdrawal of the Russian army 
and the English fleet from before Constantiuople, and 
that Russia has consented. 


PostMASTER-GENERAL Key, and Senators Ham- 
lin and Kirkwood, of the Postal Commission, have 
called on Cuptain-General Jovellar, at his palace, in Ha- 
vana, and been cordially received. 


Ir is stated that Servian negotiations with the 
Russian headquarters, relative to Old Servia, have re- 
sulted satisiactorily. Half of the Servian army have 
been granted a lorty days’ furlough. 


A pispatcH from Constantinople under date of 
April 20th, says that Mr. Layard has taken steps to put 
English subjects under the protection of the American 
Minister. The latter bas asked the consent of his 
Government. 

Great discontent exists in the Roumanian army, 
and quarrels {frequently occur wiih the Russian troops, 
Prince Charles has joined his army, and also culled out 
the entire militia force. Germany and Austria have 
recommended that Roumania should come to an agree- 
ment with Russia. 

A vast strike among English cotton operatives 
is reported, and fully one-half the looms and spindles in 
the kingdom are said to be idle, At Blackburn, Dar- 
wen, Burnley, Lower House, Padibam, Accrington 
Church, Oswaldtwistle, Rishton, Great Harwood and 
Baxenden, the strike is practically gencral. 


GENERAL ToDLEBEN’s appointment to the com- 
mand at San Stefano is considered the first step towards 
effecting the compromise suggested by Prince B:smarck 
touching the position near Coustantinople, that is, the 
simultaneous withdrawal of the British fleet from the 
Sea of Marmora and the Russiaus from the neighbor- 
hood of Constantinople. 

A »gw Ottoman Ministry has been formed with 
Sadyk Pasha as President of the Council, and Salvet 
Pacha Minister of Foreign Affairs. The latter took a 
leading part in the Conference of 1876. Ahmed Vefyk 
Effendi, whom the Sultan dismissed from the positions 
of Presideut of the Council and Minister of the Interior, 
advocated an immediate alliance with England, while 
the other Ministers and the Sultan favored neutrality for 
the present, 

‘Tue British Government has chartered fifteen 
steamers to convey troops from India. The charters are 
made out with the option of Port Said, Alexandria or 
Malia, It is rumored that the Government entertains 
the idea of landing troops ai the two former places, and 
occupying Egypt unt:! the Conference meets, or some 
satisiactory solution is arrived at, Queen Victoria has 
issned a proclamation prohibiting the export, or carrying 
coastwise, of torpedoes, torpedo-boats fitted wito appa- 
ratus tor torpedoes, aud all apparatus for projecting in 
flammable material or firing torpedoes. Etgland 1 «> 
rejected Bismarck’s proposition that a Congress shou! 
be summoned to revise the treaties of 1856 and 1571 
which Russia has accepted, and again insists on hei 
original conditions 
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I LOVE THEE. | 
LOVE thee; why, I cannot tell; | 
A thousand nameless winuing ways 
Around thee weave their magic spell, 


And make words poor to speak thy praise 


I love thee; not because thine eyes 

Are matched by beaven’s celestial blue, 
jut in thy trustful look there lies 

Th’ unspoken promise to be true, 


1 love thee for some subtle charm 

That seems to draw my heart to thine; 
Thy vvuice and look my fears disarir 

And tell me thou art only mine. 


I love thee; not for wealth or fame 
No worldly wish holds thoughts of thee; 
And since thy heart reveals the same, 
How bright with hope our lives may be! 
M. A. Balnes. 


RACHEL LINDSAY. 
A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
{ ees the end of November, about two 


years ago, I received the following curt note 
from my brother Donald, who, like myself, is 
a sheep-farmer in South Australia : 


“ My pear Jerry— Lizzie sends her love, and 
hopes to see you when your shearing is over, as 
usual, If you will say what day, 1’ll fetch you 
from Ballarat. Yours, affectionately, 

“ Don GARDINER. 

‘““N.B.— Just began to wash the wool. Lizzie’s 
sister says she has seen my apparatus at Conolly’s, | 
but I don’t think it. Ask Conolly.” 

1 


Conolly was a neighbor of mine, and he chanced 
to have brought me Don's letter, and to be light- 
ing his pipe at my elbow while I read it. 

**Conolly,”’ said I, ‘do you know any of Mrs. 
Gardiner’s sisters ? She has an unlimited number, 
I believe, for I have met a fresh one — sometimes 
two fresh ones—every Christmas for about half- 
a-dozen years, and here is still another I never 
heard of. She appears to be acquainted with you 
and this neighborhood.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s Cinderella,” interrupted Con- 
olly, as he abstracted a bundle of newspapers from 
our joint post-bag and began to rip the wrapping 
from them. ‘ Haven't you seen Cinderella? She 
was never out of Tasmania, | suppose, until last 
Spring, when she was staying up here with the 
Macdonalds. The Macdonald girls called her 
Cinderella because she had always been the one to 
stay at home and keep house while the others went 
about. Her proper name is Rachel. Oh, Jerry, 
Jerry !” he broke out suddenly, laughing in what 
seemed to me a very offensive manner (my proper 
name, I may mention, being Gerald), “ your sister- 
in-law, Lizzie, will be too many for you. She 
won't let you escape this time. She has kept 
Rachel as her last card.” 

“]f ever | marry a woman with such a name as 
that, I hope I shall be a henpecked husband 
for the rest of my life !’’ I retorted, angrily, seizing 
a paper-knife and beginning to tear away at the | 
Australasian, so as to drown further conversation | 
upon what was a very sore subject. 
~ My brother Donald’s wife, Lizzie, was as good | 
and kind a little woman as ever breathed, but like 
many young wives in happy circumstances, she 
was a matchmaker. And being impulsive, effusive, | 
and not quite—what shall I call it? I don’t like | 
to say she was not quite a lady, but that would 
suggest my meaning—she did not pursue her 
calling with that tact and judgment which its 
delicate nature required. 1 need not say more, 
except that she had a number of spinster sisters, | 
and only one bachelor relative, who lived all by 
himeelf in single blessedness on his own fine aud 
thriving property, and that | was that male victim. 
1 beg pardon of all the Misses Lindsay for using 
such a term; I was not a victim as far as they 
were concerned. But 1 did feel it hard that I 
should be laughed at wherever I went as the 
captive knight of half-a-dozen fair ones, when I 
had never had the choosing of one of them. 

When 1 received the above letter I had just 
seen my last wool-bale packed on the last bullock- 
dray, and started on its slow journey to Mel- 
bourne; and the day after I set off myself on 
my yearly visit to Don. He was less fortunate 
in respect of sheep-shearing than I, for living in 
an exceptionally cool district, where an exception- 
ally wet and wintry Spring had kept everything 
behindhand, he had still all his troubles to come. 
I thought of that as I buttoned myself into my 
Ulster, which I was glad of that cold morning, 
though Christmas was only a month off; and I 
reflected that I should be the only unemployed 
man at the disposal of the household until the 
shearing was over, and foresaw, as I thought; the 
consequences. 1 made up my mind, however, that 
I would defy Lizzie’s machinations in a more sys- 
tematic manner than heretofore. May 1 be forgiven 
for so priggish a determination. 

It was midnight before 1 reached Ballarat, where 
Don usually met me; but upon this occasion I 
found a telegram, stating that he was too busy to 
leave his farm, and would send for me next day. 
So I had one game of pool at the club and went 
to bed; and next morning enjoyed an hour or two 
over newly-arrived English papers and periodicals, 
and a solitary lunch; and then the familiar old 
ramshackle buggy and the beautiful horses Don 
was famed for made their appearance, and | set off 
on the last stage of my journey. When I arrived 
at my destination it was dark and raining heavily ; 
and the groom who opened the stable-gate told 
me that 7 brother had not long come up from 
the wash-place, and was interviewing the shearers 
at the but. I was wet and muddy, so I went 
straight to my room without even asking for my 
sister-in-law, who was usually in her nursery at 
that hour, and proceeded to make myself respect- 
able for dinner. VPresently 1 heard Don about the 
passages (the house was “ weather-board” and the 
partitions extremely thin) asking the servants 
where I was; and tien his head and a half-bared 
neck appeared in the narrow aperture between my 
door and the door-post. 

“ Glad to see you, old boy; but I’m too dirty to 


| smoking-room ever since I had known its 





come in,” said he. ‘Seen Lizzie?” 


FR 


“ Not yet.” 

“ Seen Rachel ?”’ 

“ Not yet. But I say, old man, would you mind 
telling me how many more sisters you've got ?” 

‘‘No more,” said Don, with a grin. ‘* She's the 
last one, and she’s the best of them all.’ 


“Then I hope I may be allowed for once to 


| enjoy the society of one of Lizzie’s sisters in a 


friendly way,’’ ] grumblingly responded (for I may 
as well admit that Don and I had had confidences 
of old on this subject). Don’t you think you 
could give Lizzie a notion that I don’t mean to get 


married, or that I’ve a sweetheart up the country, | 


or something of that sort P’’ 

“ Not I,” rejoined my brother, langhing. ‘I’m 
not going to spoil her fun, poor little soul; you're 
old enough to take care of yourself.” And with 
that he went off, whistling cheerfully, to his dress- 
ing room. 

When I had completed my toilet I gathered up 
some boxes of choice cigars that I had been pur- 
chasing in town, and carried them to the door of 
the adjoining apartment, which had been Don’s 
To my 
surprise, the bolt shot sharply as I touched the 
handle, and I heard a rustle of drapery inside. A 
housemaid coming along with lamps for the dinner- 
table, called out hastily : 

Oh, sir, that is Miss Rachel’s room now. The 
smoking-room is at the end of the veranda, where 
Miss Carry slept last year. Mrs. Gardiner wished 
it to be changed because she didn’t like the smell 
of tobacco so near the bedrooms.” 

I took back my boxes, thinking no more about 


| it, and went on to the drawing-room, which was 
| full of light and warmth and comfort, as usual, 


and where | found two of my little nieces sitting 
derurely on a sofa, in their best frocks, ready to 
rush into my arms. Lizzie came hurrying in after 
me, rosy and radiant, and with plenty of flounces 
and colors about her, and gave me her own en- 
thusiastic welcome; and then Don, spruce and per- 
fumed, joined us. Don in his early years had been 
a dandy, and a little youthful weakness remained in 
him still. Ile never came to dinner without rings 
on his fingers and subtle odors in his clothes ; and 
he was at great pains to keep a pair of Dundreary 
whiskers accurately adjusted on each side of a 


| closely-shaven chin. He had been ten years in the 


bush, and had never objected to “‘ roughing it” in 
a general way ; but he persisted in shaving himeelf 
every morning, let what would happen; which 
singular habit in an Australian country gentleman 
very much puzzled his bearded friends. I for one, 
used to quiz him as well as I knew how, when I 
saw him swathe his neck in a handkerchief before 
going out to his work if the sun shone too strongly ; 
but [ respect his little vanities nowadays, and Lope 
he will keep his white throat and his Dundreary 
whiskers as long as he lives, bless him. He took 
one of his little girls on his knee, and questioned 
me about my station matters and about Conolly’s 
sheepwash (which was m¢ so well furnished with 


| improvements as bis own, much to his satisfaction) ; 


and Lizzie gave me an account of the development 
of her respective children since I had seen them 
last, including the cutting of the baby’s teeth ; 
and then the dinner- bell rang. 

“Where's Rachel?” inquired Don. 

I turned a languid eye upon the door when we 
heard the sound of a distant rustle, expecting to 
see one of the smart and smiling damsels I was so 
used to, and wondering whether this one would be 

dark or fair. With a slow and quiet step she came 
along the hall and entered the room, and my heart 
began suddenly to beat in a very unpleasant man- 
ner. She had a delicate, thoughtful, but piquant 
face, wavy brown hair modestly and becomingly 
set, and a slight figure daintily dressed in pale-blue 
silk, with a little white lace about throat and 
arms ; and yet she was the image of Marie Antoi- 
nette in Delaroche’s picture, only with a more 
majestic dignity of carriage, if that could be, and 
a more cold and calm disdain upon her face. As 
soon as I saw her, and felt the exceedingly 
faint acknowledgment she vouchsafed when we 
were formally introduced, I intuitively guessed— 
with a horrible sense of shame and mortification— 
that she had overheard what | said to Don in my 
bedroom through those cardpaper walls! 

I never thought I should feel so concerned at 
standing ill with one of Lizzie’s sisters as I felt 
before that evening came to anend. All through 
dinner I saw, without looking, offended dignity in 
the poise of her head and the studied repose of her 
manner, and heard the ring of it in every inflection 
of her voice, though it was so subtle and delicate 
that only a guilty conscience could detect it. It 
was a great deal worse in the evening, when Lizzie 
began her fussy little contrivances for throwing us 
together. The poor little woman never had so 
impracticable and aggravating a sister to manage ; 
and I never met one who attempted to treat me 
with such open indifference and thinly-vailed con- 
tempt. It is unnecessary for me to state the con- 
sequences. I began to interest myself in this Miss 
Lindsay as I had never interested myself in the 
others. I began to hanker for her good opinion 
as I had never hankered for theirs. I longed to 
set myself straight with her, and beg her forgive- 
ness tor a thoughtless insult that I would have 
given worlds to recall, and to feel that the way was 
open between us to meet and associate as friends, 
This longing grew apace as the evening wore on, 
but the prospect of its gratification grew less and 
less. Until the little ones were taken away by 
their nurse she devoted herself to them, telling 
them stories most of the time in a dark corner, 
whence merry chatter and ripples of subdued 
laughter came flowing out to us; but when 
they were gone the bright vivacity that was her 
true characteristic went too, and she became Marie 
Antoinette again. 

With an amiable wish to make things pleasant, 
Lizzie asked her to pour out the tea; but she 
merely stood in front of me at the tea-table, with 
her little nose in the air, and asked me whether I 
took sngar and cream, in a high, clear tone that 
brought a puzzled wonder into her sister's face and 
a slow smile to Don’s. I came and stood beside 
her to take the cups from her hand (her pretty 
head was about level with the flower in my button- 
hole), and she tried to ignore me, but could not. 
Her hands shook slightly, and a Jittle angry flush 
came and went in her face; but I preferred that 
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to having no notice at all. Later on she went to 
the piano, and sung song after song for the delec- 
| tation of Lizzie and Don, neither of whom had 
the hearing ear and the understanding heart to 
| appreciate the pure quality and poetic sweetness 
| ot her voice. By this time I was very low-spirited, 
and 1 drew away from my host, who was growing 
| sleepy after his hard day’s work, and took a chair 
| near her—which of course was a signal to Lizzie 
to leave the room. As she sung on, forgetful of 
me and of everything but the poetry awakening in 
her, and as I studied the pose of her slight figure 
and half-bent head, and the now dreamy happi- 
ness in her face, and listened for the first time 
after many years to the true translation of a lan- 
guage that I loved, a vague perception dawned in 
me that there was some latent fellowship between 
us. And then I felt that fate had indeed been 
hard, 

The silence of the room was presently brought 
into strong relief by a deep snore from Don, where- 
upon she suddenly rose from the piano and saw 
that we were virtually alone. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Gardiner,”’ she said, promptly, 
holding out a somewhat reluctant hand and stiffen- 
ing back into her unnatural stateliness. 

I took it and held it and looked into her face 
and I tried to tell her, as well as plain “ good- 
night ” would do it, that I knew what had hap- 
pened and wanted her to forgive me. I think she 
guessed what my look meant, by the sudden crim- 
son flame in her face; but she walked out of the 
room with as much dignity as she had first walked 
into it, without another word. 

« . . 


* * 


The early days of December were cold and wet, 
and the shearing was a protracted and trouble. 
some affair. Don hovered about restlessly, 
whether in or out of the house, always bothered and 
anxious, and paying frequent visits to the barom- 
eter. ‘Ihe ladies clung to their fireside as if they 
had been in England; and I tied myself to Liz- 
zie’s apron-string with an abject alacrity that puz- 
zled and charmed her. My opportunities for 
“improving the occasion’ were many, but some- 
how I could never turn them to account. The 
pride of that little maiden was quite beyond my 
management. Lizzie threw us together; she lett 
us alone; she did all that in her lay to further 
my desires for a reconciliation and an understand- 
ing; but the implacable resentment of the last of 
the Lindsays towards me for that wretched slip of 
the tongue was a stone wall I could not climb 
over. ‘Lhe worst of it was, she did and said no- 
thing tangibly offensive ; and I was precluded by 
all sorts of considerations from mentioning the 
subject we were both (and that we both knew 
we were) thinking of. So matters went on day 
after day. And before a great many days were 
past 1 was over head and ears in love—I may as 
well say it and have done with it—and began to 
feel desperate and dangerous, She walked about 
the house with her grand air, my Queen Marie 
Antoinette, my little tyrant that I could almost 
have demolished with a finger and thumb; and I, 
standing six feet three in my stockings, had to 
acknowledge that she was invincible as well as 
unmerciful, Unregenerate savage as I was, [ 
had faint longings now and then to take her by 
those slender shoulders, and shake her. 

There were times when she became her sweet 
self, and could not help it though she tried; and 
these times were born of music. She and I both 
loved music with that special love that Nature per- 
mits to a few people; vut to no one else in the 
house did the ‘“ heaven-born maid” present at- 
tractions. Don, hard at work all day, could go to 
sleep after dinner in his arm-chair; and Lizzie, 
after her manner, could go out of the room in the 
middle of the most charming song. ‘Then, when 
we were singing together, or when she was 
gentle and gracious with the spirit of melody in 
her, then was the oil thrown upon my troubled 
waters. At times such as these it flashed across 
me that she was aware of it. 

At length on one of these occasions I made a 
dash at her guarded citadel; 1 will not say in 
what words, but with the blundering foolish- 
ness that I suppose characterizes all implied 
aspirations; albeit with sufficient plainness to 
leave no chance of being misunderstood; and 
then I had indeed to bite the dust for once in 
my life. She had been singing “ Ruth ’’ with the 
most touching pathos and abandonment—*t Where 
thou goest I will go, and there will I be buried’’ 
—and I could not stand it. Don was in the room, 
but snoring in that comfortable undertone which 
denoted a sound and quiet slumber, She stood 
with her back to the piano, and the sheet of mu- 
sic trembling and rustling in her hands, watching 
his nodding head in the » Ferra and turning her 
delicate profile to my view. 

“No; I will not,” she half whispered, with 
haughty rapidity. “ You should have known I 
would not. Ido not particularly want to marry 
anybody,” she added, flashing round upon me with 
her crimson face; ‘but I will never marry you. 
I made up my mind to that long ago.” 

Everybody knows how, in the supremely solemn 
moments of one’s life, one is apt to be assailed 
with most incongruously ludicrous ideas, In spite 
of my bitter mortification at her reply, an absurd 
rhyme that I had heard somewhere flashed into my 
head : 

**Do not be like Nancy Baxter, 
Who refused a man before he’d axed her.” 


I believe she saw the ghost of a smile that might 
have hovered around my eyes when I begged to 
know why she had made up her mind never to 
marry me; and that made her savage. 

“ Because you think I came here to be made 
love to,’ she retorted, with all the concentrated 
contempt that her sweet face and voice could hold. 
“You think Lizzie and I have been plotting to 
catch you~ you think we wanted to inveigle you 
into marrying me! I know what you are going 
to say’’—as I rose and seized her hands, to stop 
her—“ but it is not the truth. I heard you”— 
lifting her angry eyes, now wet with unshed tears, 
to mine—‘* I heard you, with my own ears, tell 
Don to warn Lizzie beferehand that you did not 
want to be married.” 

“{ know you did,” I replied, tightening my 
hold on her hands, while she made teeble 
efforts to get away; “and I wish my tongue had 
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been cut out before I could have insulted you and 
her like that. Forgive me, Rachel; 1 have been 
punished enougb.”’ 

“T cannot,” she answered, still panting with 
her excitement. ‘ I should be ashamed of myself 
if I could take a man who had even thought of 
me like that.’’ 

Two tears began to trickle from her eyes, and a 
little hysterical catch in her breath betrayed to 
me that her defiant courage was failing her. I 
would not let her go. Love and shame and a 
resentful disappointment made me a little savage 
too. 

“T never did think of you like that,’ I said, 
sternly; “and you know it. I must hold you till 
I clear myself—I cannot bear it Pa : 

A log tumbled in the grate, and Don woke up. 
She caught away her hands and sped out of the 
room; and I walked through a French window 
into the cool Summer night, too full of wrath and 
love to speak to anybody. 

This was how we stood when at last (on Satur- 
day, the 18th of December) the true Christmas 
weather came, and we found ourselves in the hot 
afternoon alone on the croquet-lawn—alone for the 
first time since my stormy wooing was interrupted. 
Don being still busy in the sheep-yards and shear- 
ing-shed, I had been playing singly against Lizzie 
and her; and now Lizzie had been called aw ay to 
the nursery to consult with a needle-woman who 
was at work there. We were both anxious 
(though for very different reasons) to leave off 
playing when our chaperon had departed; but 
it was not easy to do so in the middle of a game, 
especially as she had instructed her partner to 
play for both of them until she returned. So we 
knocked the balls about for a few minutes in em- 
barrassed silence, and then had an altercation as 
to which hoop Lizzie had been through; and then 
we both got a little huffy, and played, first with 
indifference, and then with a malicious energy, 
which resulted at last in my sending her partner's 
ball into the thickest Portugal laurels in the 
shrubbery. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” I exclaimed, with 
compunction, as she solemnly marched off to look 
for it. ‘* Let me find it for you.” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” she replied, sharply ; 
and immediately dashed in between the laurel and 
a very prickly rose-bush, whose long sprays caught 
her muslin dress and tore it. I saw her straw- 
hat amongst the big, dark branches, and ber little 
hand searching under them for a moment or two; 
then she started up suddenly with a quick cry, 
and bounded into the path again. 

‘‘What is the matter? IJave you hurt your- 
self?” I asked, anxiously. ‘i 

Her hat fell to the ground, and she stood before 
me with the blazing sun on her pretty head, and 
a widé-eyed horror in her face. ‘* Wait a minute 
for me?” she panted breathlessly; “ I want you 
to help me—I have been bitten.’’ Before I could 
collect my senses to understand what she meant, 
she had sped like a flash of light into the house ; 
and dashing into the laurel-bush, I saw what had 
happened. A big black snake was gliding away 
from the spot where she had been kneeling. 

What was to be done? I stood still for a mo- 
ment, paralyzed; then I sent up a hurried prayer 
for help, and simultaneously ‘‘ cooeyed ” three or 
four times with all the force of a powerful pair of 
lungs, for Don at the wool-shed. ‘Then I hurried 
after her, and met her coming through the door 
of my brother’s dressing-room with one of his 
razors in her hand. Her face was white and set 
as she seized my hand and hurried me into the 
smoking-room, which was near us, and turned the 
key in the lock. I knew what she wanted; and I 
set my teeth in an agony that no words could ex- 
press, and which I can never think of now with- 
out a shudder. 

** Look !’’ she said, piteously, with a little sob in 
her throat ; and I looked, and saw one of the fingers 
of her left hand tied round tightly with a piece 
of string below the first joint, and the end of it 
already livid and swollen and showing the unmis- 
takable punctures of the snake’s fangs. She laid 
her othcr hand on my arm, and looked up at me 
with a beseeching face that nearly unmanned me. 

“Help me!” she whispered, eagerly ; “ now— 
now; before the others come!’ And she held 
out the razor, open and shining. “It is no use 
to suck it—it only wastes time,’’ as 1 seized her 
finger and put it in my mouth. “ Don’t, don’t! 





I want to be on the safe side. I don't want to 
die! Ob, pray, pray help me!”—now sobbing 


assionately—“ or else 1 must try to do it myself. 
won't cry out; I won't mind it. I will turn 
my head away.’ She laid her finger on the edge 
of the table, and I took the razor from her, and 
with all the courage I could muster, excised the 
wounded part. She bore the cruel operation with- 
out a murmur. 
* * * * 


* * 


An hour afterwards the commotion in the house 
was over, but the shadow of death was on it. 
Rachel was in her bed, white and faint and breath- 
ing heavily, twitching with weak fingers at the 
bedclothes, and staring with dull eyes into the sad 
faces around her. 1 knelt in my room close by 
with» my head on my outspread arms, weeping 
like a child as if my heart would break, and listen- 
ing to the creaking of the doctor’s boots and the 
whisking of skirts and whispering of awed voices 
on the other side of the thin wall. There was 
nothing else that I was privileged to do, now that 
I had done that dreadtul thing which they told 
me might be the saving of her precious life. 

As the twilight fell, the voices in the sick-room 
took a louder and more cheerful tone; and pre- 
sently one of them called softly: “ Jerry, I want 
you.” Lizzie met me in the passage with a trem- 
ulous, tear-stained, smiling face. ‘The doctor 
says she will be all right now, and that she has to 
thank you for it,’’? she whispered. ‘‘ Don't stay 
here any longer; go and have a cigar with Don.” 

I seized her hand and kissed it, and looked at 
her with my wet eyes full of foolish emotion, too 
glad for speech ; and the brightening intelligence 
of her countenance was curious to note. “I 
thought you didu't care for each other,” she said, 
archly ; “ but,” she added, dryly, “ I suppose I 
was mistaken.’’ 

“Don't suppose anything, Lizzie, there's a 
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good girl. But let me know when I may see her,” | 
1 replied, earnestly. 

“ All right—I understand—l’ll let you know,” | 
she said, nodding her head vigorously with an air 
of mystery and importance; and then I went, not 
to have a cigar with Don, but to walk about the 
dark garden alleys, alone with my thoughts. 

Our patient improved steadily all night, so 
much so that the family assembled at breakfast as 
usual, Thenagreat hunt was made for the snake 
(at Lizzie’s instigation, on the children’s behalf), 
which lasted a long while and was wholly unsuc- 
cessful. Then church-time came, and the buggy 
was ordered to take the servants and the little girls | 
to church; and the hot day wore on. Towards | 
evening, as I was loafing about the garden, Lizzie | 
came running across the croquet-lawn—where tke 
balls and mallets were still lying about as we had 
left them, though it was Sunday—and told me 
that Rachel was up and dressed, and that she 
chanced to be alone in the drawing-room. 

I stole in to her in the twilight, with my heart 
beating fast; and for a few moments she did not 
notice me. She was standing by the open piano, 
small and white and weak, with a shaw! wrapped 
round her, gazing at the silent keyboard, with 
tears running down her face. No one could look 
Jess like Delaroche’s Marie Antoinette than she 
looked then. 

I took three long steps and reached her side; 
she gave a great start and turned round to meet 
me. “J shall not again be able to play to you 
for a long while !’’ she said, looking up at me, for 
sympathy in this new trouble, with her soft, wet 
eyes. 

When she said that—instead of making me the 
little speech I had expected, thanking me, for sav- 
ing her life—I put out my arms. And though 
we said no word, we forgave one another. 

And how pleased Lizzie was when she saw the 
wa of the Lindsays transferred to my unworthy 
self. 








ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC, 
WESTWARD TO SACRAMENTO. 


ROM Cape Horn to Colfax there is little break 

in the grandeur of the scenery, even when its 
culmination is pagsed with the rounding of Cape 
Horn. There is still an endless succession of 
mighty precipices and decp, green gorges, and 
mountain walls that tower up to prop the domes of 
the snow peaks; or, turning from the distant views» 
there is another fascinafion in the riotous luxu- 
riance of foliage that crowds all the foreground— 
such glossy masses of green, broad, shady leafage, 
and hanging bells of flowers and soft grass, like 
that in Dante's Vision of Paradise, *‘ brighter than 
emeralds newly broken.’”’ For the last patch of 





| thing but softly rounded slopes, and long, flat 





snow has disappeared, and like the pioneers in Whit- 
tier’s rhyme, we have 
*‘left the Winter at our backs 
To flap his baffled wing, 
And downward with the cataracts 
Leaped to the lap of Spring.” 





It was full-blown Summer, however, which we 
found at Colfax, where we rushed i:.to a real June 
morning, with the sun an hour high above the for- 
est-clothed foothills. It was a bright, pretty little 
place altogether, and seemed exquisite in our eyes 
because of the green grass and shade-trecs, to the 
absence of which our eyes had been so long ac- 
customed. Then there was an army of little boys 
waiting to pounce upon us as soon as we alighted, 
each little boy holding up temptation in the shape 
of strawberries and ripe cherries, or a big bouqnet 
of blue lupines and flaming California poppies— 
and nobody could keep a “bit” in his or her 
pocket in the face of such lures as these. We 
walked up and down the platform and ate straw- 
berries au naturel, and peeped into the baggage- 
car at a precious freight come down with us 
from Virginia City—bars of solid silver for the 
mint at San Francisco ; and then, while the rest of 
our fellow-men were paying their devoirs to the neat 
little hotel dining-room, we strayed across the 
track and up a side-hill to a tiny village of Chinese 
huts, huddled away by themselves, as well they 
might be. They were the dreariest little dark ho!es 
imaginable ; mere frame shanties set in a row, with 
a single room each, into which, in most cases, 
were crowded closely eight or ten breakfasting 
Chinamen, One of these dens was a butcher’s 
shop as well as a dwelling-place; and most hor- 
rible to see was the array of meat, cooked and 
otherwise—great chunks, hacked indiscriminately 
from the animal, and whole halves of roasted swine 
hung up by the hecls, to be served piecemeal to 
customers. Three or four men were busy in this 
foul and most evil-smelling retreat—some cutting 
up the meat, and one stringing unsavory-looking 
fragments of an unknown nature upon long straws. 
Next door we peeped into a close, dark littie room 
at a party of a dozen Celestials crowded round a 
table, eating with chopsticks from bowls of rice, 
and drinking tea from the most seductive littie 
dark-blue cups. Nobody seemed offended at our 
curiosity, and no one scowled in response to our 
stares—only a bland stare in return from the many 
pairs of slanting black orbs, and a good deal of 
cackling in Chinese as we turned to go away. 
Leaving Colfax, we speed dower through thie foot- 
hills to the broad green plain of the Sacramento 
Valley. Near this point we first see the round 
clumps of maganita sprinkled through the hillside 
foliage, and clearly distinguished from it by iis 
glossy dark leaves and the rich deep crimson of its 
low-twisted stems, as smooth and shining as if 
varnished. The coloring of the whole landscape 
has grown strangely brilliant; the sky is like 
a great hollowed sapphire; the tossing sea of 
foliage runs through every shade of vivid green 
and tlie soil along the roadside and in the cleared 
spaces is a warm rich ochry red. Through all this 
flush of color, however, we look away over a 
soberer level of plain below us, and a great wide 
gray-green flat, whose boundary line is a misty 
purple range of mountains lying against the far 
western horizon—this is the Vailey of the Sacra- 
miento, and those are the Contra Costa Hills,on whose 
far slope beats the white surf-line of the Pacific. 
We are almost at our journey’s end, and each little 
town which we reach reminds us more vividly 
of it; they are so widely different {rom the “ cities 
of the plains, and the whole landscape is so rapidly 
losing the savage character of its beauty, and 


| figured to us nevertheless through the medium of 


| There are business streets and ugly brick stores 


toning itself down into a picture of Arcadia. There 
are pretty little glimpses of white houses sheltered 
in trees, great masses of flowering shrubbery, and 
shady roads, traversed perhaps by a horseman whio 
sits as if grown fast to his flying mustang ; long low 
white stations near the track, and cozy little two- 
storied hotels, and a church-steeple here and 
there, and gardens where vines and flowers are 
seen once more, and great luxuriant red roses 
revel in the sunshine—nay, at Newcastle, we even 
catch a glimpse of an orange-tree growing strong 
and vigorous in the open air. At Pino we pass the 
last straggling outposts of the great pine forest 
that clothes the Sierras; Rocklin and Junction and 
Antelope are lett behind us, and we are fairly upon 
the great level of the valley. ‘Then there are no 
more rocky bluffs and wild green gorges, and great 
gray boulders towering above the road-bed—no- 


stretches of grassy country, dotted like a park 
with clumps ot wide-armed shady trees, The first 
settlers in the valley found these plains overgrown 
with wild oats, nodding above their horses’ heads as 
they pushed through; and now, instead of grass, 
almost all the Californian meadows bring forth 
** volunteer ’’ crops of oats or barley, sown through 
and through with wild flowers wonderful to behold 
in their masses of gorgeous color. 

And now the Sacramento River comes in sight, 
crossing the green plain lazily, and in ten minutes 
we are running into Sacramento City. The train 
stops under a long arcade, gay with little refresh- 
ment-booths and lunch-counters, and crowded with 
people, without whose limits stands in waiting a 
long line of hacks and ‘* busses,’”’ with the broad 
sunny main street for a background. Straightway 
we rush from our car to one ot the said hacks, and, 
having half an hour before us wherein to see the 
sights of the town, in less than five minutes we are 
rattling over an uneven pavement, through a blaze 
of semi-tropical sunshine and a cloud of dust up K 
Street. 

Shall we ever forget that half-hour in Sacra- 
mento? Under that blue midsummer sky, in that 
clear atmosphere and soft, bracing, flower-scented 
air, it seems to ug the very most delectable spot that 
man might ever call home. It looks so quaint and 
foreign, with its low, wide buildings and wooden ar- 
cades, its great, broad sunny streets and planked 
sidewalks, and then the white and yellow adobe 
houses, the delicious little detached cottages, each 
halt buried in its lovely crowded garden, where 
the stiff, dark evergreens are all clipped into fan- 
tastic shapes, and huge rose-trees run wild with 
masses of flowers, scarlet and snowy-white and 
golden—where every porch and veranda is a 
bower of yellow-starred jasmine or pale-purple 
passion-flowers, and the aloes grow thirty feet high, 
and throw up great spikes of dull-white blossoms, 
and the tall prickly cactus shoots out its fleshy lobes 
side by side with the poplar and the elm, and the 
palm-irees grow next-door neighbors with the wal- 
nut of our Eastern woods. Oh, there never were 
such homes and such gardens as we see in Sacra- 
mento! The whole city is Jike a wonderiul bou- 
quet, and the air we breathe is sweet with the 
mingled tragrance of all its flowers. Every street 
down which we whirl is shadier and prettier and 
more picturesque than the last, and every cottage 
just a liitle more enticing to eyes that have looked 
at the bare Plains and the savage mountain-passes 
for 50 many days. 

But there is another side to Sacramento, too. 


which come into our coup d’e@il; long rows of 
‘* business blocks’? not a whit more interesting in 
themselves tian those of other cities, but trans- 


giorious sunshine and soft air. We pass the Court 
House and the College, and all sorts of ** Halls,” 
—lioneers and Odd Fellows and Masonic and tte 
like—churches and school-houses, and the hand- 
some half-granite, half-brick, Capitol, standing in its 
terraced park; take a fleeting glimpse of a very 
dirty Chinese quarter and some attractive Chinese 
bazaars, with windows crowded full of an imagin- 
able wealth in the way of curios ; pass the comlort- 
able-looking brick hotels, with their wide verandas 
and porticoes generously sheltering the whole side- 
walk, and then we are back at the depot again. 
We have just time to run from the carriage to the 
cars and swing ourselves aboard, and then the long 
train starts in its dignified and noiseless fashion, 
and we glide out cf Sacramento City on our way 
westward, to see the sun set this very day behind 
the Golden Gate. 








GIGANTIC ICEBERG ENCOUNTERED BY 
A STEAMSHIP IN MID-OCEAN. 


HE good ship represented in our illustration 
was homeward bound. The weather had 
been superb, and everything indicated a speedy ar. 
rival in port; pools were made upon the ruo, and the 
knowing ones predicted the shortest passage on her 
record. Suddenly a strange chill made itself mani- 
fest—a chill that sent passengers to stoves and to 
huddle around the heated smokestack. Down went 
the mercury with a jump, and the dread word ice- 
berg crept from mouth to mouth like a ghastly 
spectre. How many a ship has gone to her doom 
as with a crash she has plunged into one of these 
mountains of ice that roam about the ocean like 
monsters in search of prey? A shudder came over 
the passengers and the crew looked grave, while 
the captain and officers kept ever scanning the 
offing with expectant and anxious eyes. A storm 
may he weathered. It is a bo'd enemy, who ap- 
pro:ches with mighty din of batile, and whose 
assaults may be beaten off; but the white and silent 
foe that steals noiselessly upon its victims is one to 
dread with an uttermost dread. The captain and 
crew slept not on that night, and but few of the 
passengers were successfully wooed by the drowsy 
god. Every one was on the alert, for death and 
doom might leap upon them at any moment. The 
night was pitch dark, the cold intense, and as the 
vessel throbbed onwards no man could say when 
her bows would crash against a wall of ice stern 
and unyielding as adamant itself. The day dawned, 
—a glorious day—a fog which had hung over the 
ship lifted itself like the vail of a beautiful bride, 
revealing the rosy and blushing cheeks of the early 
morn. ‘There, right in front of the ship, not two 
hundied yards away, not so far but that a few revo- 
lutions of the screw would have sent the vessel 
plunging against it, stood a gigantic iceberg, yawn- 
ing, stretching forth its glittering arms to entold her 
in a death embrace. Hands were clinched, teeth 
were set, breaths remained undrawn until the 
hoarse, quick order of ‘* Hard a starboard” had 
been complied with, and the vessel had swung 
round and off the course that led to utter annihila- 
tion. Then did all on board gaze with fascinated 
wonder at the magnitude of the danger that had 
been passed, gaze in thankfulness for so providen- 
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whiteness of its towering and castellated walls 
dazzled from their purity. It stood fully three 
hundred feet high, leaning over the ship like an | 
island of crystal in mid ocean. 


ae - | 
The Bamboo in Annam. 


Tus Eastern kingdom possesses immense forests, 
which contain many sorts of trees capable of sup- 
plying the most valuable wood, The vegetable 
production most esteemed by the poor and op- 
pressed people is unquestionably the bamboo. 
Every house and village, from the seashore to the 
mountains, is furnished with its belt of this reed, 
and, to judge from the manifold usages to which 
it is applied, they have by no means a super- 
abundance. The young shoots are eaten as a 
vegetable; the natives make of it paper, string, 
and cord, trellis-work, textile fabrics for dress and 
all other domestic purposes, baskets, maps, and 
partitions ; they construct of it boats, and utens'ls 
tor cooking which will stand fire, pipes, and pipe- 
stems; boxes and coffers lacquered, of great solid- 
ity and very elegant; they form their hats of it, and 
the best arms of the country are bamboo clubs; 
its horns and thick hedge are the strongest defenses 
of the dwellings, and portions of it are sharpened 
and driven into the ground in front of the fortresses 
to form stockades, and every soldier on service is 
bound to be furnished with a certain provision of 
such pieces; sonorous instruments are made from 
it for signals, as well as bridges to cross torrents, 
and finally houses are built with it. From the 
above enumeration some idea may be formed of 
tle quantity required by a population numbering 
between thirty and forty millions, 
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The Wartare of the Future. 


Every one remembers the important part played by 
balloons during the siege of Paris, but then they were 
merely used for the purpose of conveying intelligence 
from the beleagured city to other parts of France. In 
the present application the balloon is designed to be an 
engine of offense. The drawing in the foreground 
represents the poop of a gunboat, from which, by 
means of the telephone, an officer is adjusting the posi- 
tion of the balloon. A sailor holds the winch of a 
drum, round which is coiled the wire by which the 
ba!loon is held captive, and which is provided with 
dials indicating distances. From the balloon hangs its 
“ dejectile,’’ charged with five hundred pounds weight 
of dynamite, the balloon itself being inflated by com- 
pressed hydrogen. The vessel is out of range of the 
doomed fort in the background upon which the captive 
balloon is about to drop its deadly weapon. At a thou- 
sand feet above the ground the balloon would be safe 
from shot or shell, possibly it would be invisible, 
wrapped in a cloud, or in the darkness of the night. 
It would be little affected by the explosion of the de- 
jectile, as, on the latter being released, the ballvon 
would spring upwards and outwards. 


The Loss of the * Eurydice.” 


Although the divers bave made several descents, and 
cleared away some portion of the rigging, very little has 
yet been done towards raising the wreck of the Eurydice, 
owing to the winds and bigh tides which have prevailed. 
The body of Lieutenant Tabor has been interred at 
Cheam, and that of the Seaman Bennett at Haslar Ceme. 
tery, with full naval honors. No other bodies have yet 
been found, but the Lords of the Admiralty have di- 
rected a reward of £2 for each one recovered, and the 
whole of the funeral expenses will likewise be delrayed 
by the Government, At last accounts the ship itself 
had shifted its position in consequence of the heavy 
swell of the sea, and lays more on ber keel than on her 
bilge. At the request of the naval authorities of Ports- 
mouth, the Lord Mayor of London has opened a fund 
for the benefit of the bereaved relatives. 


Russian Soldiers Entering San Stefano. 
Cutlass Drill on a British Ironclad. 


On Sunday, March 24th, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
established his headquarters at San Stefano, with a force 
of 12,000 men of the Russian Imperial Guard, This 
pretty place is situated on the shore of the Sea of Mar 
mora, and in alittle bay of its own. It was considered 
refreshingly clean and bright by the Russians after their 
experience in Bulgaria; while the excellent facilities 
afforded for sea-bathing, and wild-duck, quail and wood- 
cock shooting in its neighborhood made it quite an ely- 
sium. It is very pleasaut to watch the glimmer ol the 
sunshine over the Sea of Marmora, with Mount Olympus 
in the misty distance. Numerous boats and ca ques 
give animation to the scene close at hand, and pictur- 
esque groups of Cossacks bathing their horses are con- 
tinually seen. General Ignatieff inhabits a pretty villa, 
whose walls are washed by the waves, and from the 
windows of which the minarets of Saint Sophia are 
plainly visible. While everything of a Russian charac- 
ter was comparatively quet when our illustration was 
made, scenes of considerable excitement were being 
enacted but a short distance from the shore, where 
several British men-of-war were riding at anchor. The 
crew and marines were being subjected to a daily drill 
in manipulating the buge guns of the ironclads, in cut- 
lass exercise and the countless branches of the naval 
curriculum. Happily thus far Great Britain has not had 
occasion to fire a single shot. 


Faneral of the Archduke of Austria. 


The Archduke Francis Charles, the father of the Em- 
peror of Austria, who died at Vienna on March Sth, at 
the age of seventy-seven, was the younger brother of 
the late Emperor Ferdinand, upon whose abdication he 
renounced the right of succession to the throne in favor 
of his son, the present Emperor. On the second day 
aftor bis demiso, at ten o’clock at night, the body was 
carried from the Imperial apartments in the Castle to 
the Church of St. Augustin, where it was laid out in 
State. At the head of the procession, which is depicted 
in our engraving, walked three of the court attendants 
bearing the heart and the visecra, which had been em- 
balmed. Next came the officiating priest, who was 
followed by six domestics carrying the body upon a bier, 
upon each side of which marched soldiers of the 
Archery Corps, the Hungarian Guard, and the halber- 
diers of the Guard, and several selected men from the 
mounted police. The way was lighted by torches borne 
by a number of court pages, and in tbe rear of the pro- 
cession walked the mourning relatives of the deceased, 
This ceremony was quite private, but on the following 
day thousands of people flocked to the church to seo 
the body as it lay in state, and on the 11th the funeral 
was performed with all the observances of ancient cus- 
tom, the heart being left in charge of the monks of 
St. Augustin, and the viscera taken to the Church of 
St. Stephen, while the body itself was deposited in the 
Imperial crypt of the Capuchin Church. 


British *“‘Horse Marines’ in the Streets 
of Pera. 





tial an escape from destruction on the deep. The 
flashing rays of the rising sun lighted its peaks and 
sky-line with rose-colored tints, with » '~..t that 





ne'er was on sea or lund, while the ~~» 


rartate, | 


*«A sailor ov horseback ’? has become almost a pro- 
verbial saying to designate the very reverse of grace 


and ease ; and, as arule, gallant tars are not seen at 
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peaceable steed. Still it is difficult even for the most 
accomplished horseman to appear completely at his 
ease when descending the steep hill of the Tekke, a 
continuation of the Grande Rue de Pera, which leada 
from that aristocratic quarter of Embassies and Eu- 
ropeans down to the water-edge of the Golden Horn. 
Horses and sedan- chairs, however, form almost the 





| only means of locomotion in Constantinople for non- 


pedestrians, and the little street-horses which are to be 
found waiting for hire at every street-corner are one of 
the chief out-of-door features of the City of the Sultan. 
As a rule, they are handsome little animals, sure-footed 
as mules amid the ruts and boulders of the execrably- 
paved streets, and capablo, when necessary, of a trot 
or gallop at a pretty good pace, their grooms or owners 
keeping even with them the whole time, armed with a 
formidable switch ready to be brought into use should 
the animal display the slightest disposition to slacken 
its pace 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Nonrtu Carouiwa will build a new mansion for 
her Governor. 

—Tue North Carolina rivers have just been 
stocked with salmon. 


—Dvrineo March Philadelphia exported domes- 
tic goods to the value of $4,134,132. 


—Inpr1ans will be taught at the Hampton (Va.) 
Normal School. The experiment will be interesting. 


—New Or.xeans mourns because since 1871 the 
custom receipts have decreased more than $4,000,000. 


— Since Savannah announced her determination 
to put tramps to work they bave given her a wide berth. 


—As an evidence of the hard times it is re- 
ported that Texas lynchers recently hung two men on 
the same rope. 


—Fxesu arrangements have been made by the 
Government of India to prosecute the search for Sans- 
crit manuscripts. 


—Unper the new Bill fifteen additional life- 
saving stations will be erected this Summer on the 
North Carolina coast. 


—Tue Exhibition of Fine Arts, which was to 
have taken place in Bombay during April, has been 
postponed until December. 


—Ir speaks well for the Turks as marksmen 
that it is estimated that one Russian in every six has 
been killed or wounded, 


—Some of the large cotton counties in Missis- 
sippi are trying to prevent or restrict the exportation of 
cotton-seed from their borders. 


—A Macon (Ga.) man has invented a three- 
toothed saw that turns out the lumber perfectly planed 
aod ready for the carpenter and painter, 


—Tue Polytechnical Society of London pro- 
nounces the scheme for connecting Berlin with the 
sea feasible. Berlin is about 105 feet above the level of 
the Baltic. 


—Dvnrine the packing-season of 1877-8 Chicago 
packed 2,501,000 bogs, or more than all other large 
packing centres combined. Cincinnati put up only 
632,000 head. 


—Tue General Council of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church is announced to meet in Newark, N. J., 
May 8th. Including those in England, this church has 
now s:x bishops. 

—ALt the international difficulties in regard to 
St. Gothard Tunnel have been finally removed by the 
treaty, and the great work will be uninterruptedly 
pushed forward to completion. 


—Japan is the only country where bird-lime is 
regularly manufactured on a large scale, the principal 
tree from which it is made being a dark evergreen grow- 
ing on the mountains in the south. 


—aAs showing the cost of labor in Europe, the 
rate of wages paid on certain railroad works of the same 
class was: In Portugal, $1.45a week; in Ireland, $2.20; 
in France, $2.90; and in England, $5.30. 


—Dvrine the last four months Ceylon has 
been visited by a succession of floods, which have 
caused great destruction of property, and seriously im- 
paired the prospects of the coming coffee crop. 


—Mr. Tuomas Jessop, a Sheffield manufac- 
turer, is about to hand over to the Woman's Hospital in 
that town, for the purpose of charity, a block of build- 
ings which had been erected at a cost of $150,000. 


—lIowa is in the happy condition of having no 
debt. This remarkable exemption from the prevailing 
characteristic of the time is due to the fact that the con- 
tracting of a debt is prohibited by the constitution. 


—In 1877 there were 2,909,677 electors in 
Great Britain and Ireland, or more than one in twelve 
of the population. There are about 9,000,000 qualified 
voters in this couptry, or one in five of the population. 


—Tue districts which were flooded in 1876 in 
the jurisdictions of Cardenas and Colon, Cuba, are again 
partially inundated in consequence of the late unseason- 
able rains, and many plantations are suffering heavily 
thereby. 

—Tue ladies of Warrenton, Va., have or. 
ganized a society for the payment of the State debt 
The idea is to get every woman in the State to join, the 
initiation fee to be twenty-five cents and a monthly con- 
tribution. 

Fresu salmon, packed in ice, having reached 
Sydney and other Australian ports from San Francisco 
in a perfect state of preservation, the experiment will 
be shortly tried of sending salmon in a similar way to 
the English markets. 


—Tue negroes are to hold a convention in 
Charlotte, N. C., on the 16th of September next, the 
object of which is to petition the law-making powers of 
the country to restore the whipping-post for stealing and 
other grievous offenses. 


—Tuere are in Russia 1,623,591 factories 
and industrial establishments working with five and less 
men, and 43 513 employing from five to Sity hands. In 
these 1,667,104 establishments together there are em 
ployed 3,625,918 men and 378,959 women. 


—Inon is the currency of the iron regions of 
East Tennessee, the metal being worked up into bars, 
half a dozen of which can easily be carried upon the 
shoulder. When a man wants shoes, clothing, coffee, 
sugar, or any or all domestic articles, he shoulders the 
bars of iron which have been given him in exchange for 
his labor, goes to a merchant and gets them. 


—Ir is likely that the old style of placer-mining 
will be extensively revived in California this season. 
There are 10,000 idle men in Sau Francisco without a 
prospect of soon getting employment at living wages. 
An immense fall of rain in the mountains has made it 
possible to work many gulches not usually available. 
The unemployed men are going to these places in large 
numbers, and by Summer the entire 10,0u0 will be 





beir best when bestriding even the most quiet and 


scattered in abandoned and new diggings 
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WHIST. 


OOKING backward down the ages, 
4 Through the dust of rolling years, 
Gleaming bright against a background 


Dark with tumult, toil, and fears, 
Grateful glimpses as of firelight 
Shining out through chilling mist, 


Catch we of that care-dispelling, 
Rare, time-honored game of whist 


Dim the legends and traditions 
That surround its natal hour; 
Whence, like some bright streamlet flowing, 
Making e’er its banks to dower, 
It bath rippled on unfailing, 
Cheering many a way-worn heart 
That hath sought a brief refreshment 
From the world’s fierce strife apart. 


Ever loved by sage and scholar, 
Sought by men of weary brain, 
It alike, at cot or casile, 
Still doth favorite remain; 
With its mellow, genial presence, 
It bath stood the crucial test; 
Peerless, ’mid a host of rivals, 
It doth wear the victor’s crest 
V. E. Corus. 








THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 
By E. J. CurTIs, 


Avutnor or ‘“‘A Sono IN THE TWILicut,” aND 
‘* KaToLeen’s RKEVENGR”’ 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ND now I am quite aware that to all intents | 


and purposes my simple story is finished, and 

that you all know what is to come as well 
as I do myself. But just asin a play, when the 
last act is drawing to a close, all the actors group 
themselves to make their last speeches, and the 
heroine sinks into her lover's arms, and the once 
stony-hearted father blesses the happy pair, and 
the villain of the piece glowers upon the blisstul 
scene; after which all the company take hands, 
and go gracefully backwards, bowing as the cur- 
tain falls. So my hero and heroine must em- 
brace; my father must bless, and my villain— 
but I have no villain, properly speaking— before I 
can venture to dismiss my audience, and lay down 


my pen. 
7 


With a light heart, Rachel found herself in the 
train, speeding from London to W How she 
had been pining, she alone knew, for fresh country 
air, and for flowers, and for green grass, instead of 
dusty, noisy streets; and above all, how she had 
been longing for the sight of her friend’s kind 
face. 

“ At last!’’ she said, as, the journey over, she 
was fondly embraced by Miss Russel upon the 
platform at W “Oh, you do not know how 
1 have Jonged to see you again!” 

“ Something told me that you would not refuse 
me this time,’ replied Eleanor; “ but how pale 
you look, dear. Has it been very hot in town ?”’ 

“ It has been stifling! I could neither eat nor 
sleep. Do you know, the night before your letter 
came, I had made up my mind to write to know if 
you would have me, even for a week ? Was it not 
strange? But how well you are looking, dear 

ny ! What have you been doing to yourself ¢’’ 

“ Nothing particular; nursing an invalid friend, 
whom i have with me at the Lodge at present ; so 
you will not have me all to yourself, Rachel.”’ 

“Oh, is she going to stay long? I hope she is 
not a bad invalid. I want to have you all to my- 
self; but never mind, I shall see you every day, if 
there were fifty invalids. How exactly the same 
the old town looks. ‘Ihere is the old gingerbread 
woman sitting in the very eame spot under the 
barrack wall, and I shouldn’t wonder if she had 
the same cakes in her basket. You have gota 
Highland regiment now, I see.”’ 

“ Yes, the Ninth, and the young ladies have all 

one tartan mad. I saw four bonnets in church 

t Sunday, trimmed with the Gordon plaid, I 
suppuse you mean to astonish us country folk with 
some pretty London fashions. By-the-way, Julia 
Fairfax is going to be married to a German baron 
or count, or serene highness, whom she met last 
Winter in Rome.” 

“And I read Miss Rokeby’s marriage to Mr. 
Ruthven, in the Zimes, about a month ago,” said 
Rachel, ‘*so that two of the W—— belles are dis- 
posed of. But here we are at the dear old Lodge, 
and it looks as pretty as ever. Ob, what flowers! 
lt is so long since I have seen a real country 
flower.”’ 

“‘ Now, dear,” said Miss Ruseel, as they came 
in, “ your room is the one next to mine. You 
know it; go and take off your hat, and then we 
can have some luncheon. You are not to see my 
invalid, however, just yet, so do not be frightened.” 

Miss Russel had been struck oF the marked 
change and improvement in Rachel's appearance 
when they had met at the station; but when she 
came down without her hat and mantle, ske was 
positively startled. Could that tall, graceful girl 
with the perfectly molded figure, whose every 
movement was dignity and ce, be the same 

retty, engaging, but unformed little creature who 
had captivated Harry Vaughan with her sweet 
childish beauty two years before ? 

She had been fascinating then in her innocent 
simplicity. ‘he was doubly fascinating now, for 
the books she had studied during her quiet lonely 
life had added to her many attractions the attrac- 
tion of a cultivated mind. 

She had learned that “ to suffer and be strong” 
did not mean, as some people interpreted the say- 
ing, being strong in nothing except making moan 
over what might have been, and what was, but 
meant in the truest and fullest sense, doing her 
duty where God had pe te, not “ walking 
upon the shadows of hills across a level thrown, 
and panting like a climber,’ but taking her life as 
it came, the rough and the smooth together. That 
she was not always able to repress her inclination 
to rebel and to murmur, 1 have before explained, 
but ¥ oy the whole she had behaved very well, and 
now she was going to have her reward. 


* * * * 
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“ Rachel, dear, you have eaten positively no- 
thing,” said Miss Russel, to her young guest that 
same day at dinner. ‘I have been watching you, 
and all my little delicacies appear quite thrown 
away. It is fortunate for my cook that I have an 
invalid in the house to appreciate her dainties— 
are you quite well ?” ; 

Quite well, thank you, but I feel a little tired 
sometimes, as if I should like along rest. I am 
sure the change will soon make me quite like my- 
self again. I often feel so at home, feel tired I 
mean ’— she had grown to regard the dingy little 
house at Brompton as “ home "—* to tell you the 
truth I have not enough to do, not enough of 
stirring work. I read sometimes all day long, 
until my head begins to buzz like that poor Mrs. 
Wragg’s in ‘No Name’ !” 

“ And what do you call stirring work P” 

“Giving lessons would be stirring enough for 
me; you need not shake your head at me, granny. 
I am thinking seriously of having pupils next 
Winter.’ 

“TI do not think you will have anything of the 
kind,’’ replied Miss Russel, in her decided way ; 
“you are not fit for such drudgery as teaching, 
dear,” she udded, looking admiringly at the beauti- 
ful girl before her; “ and now I must leave you for 
awhile. 1 have my invalid to look after, and you 
may lie down and rest, or read, or sing—I had the 
pene tuned for you yesterday; or do anything you 
ike.” 

‘Who is this abominable invalid of yours ?” 
cried Rachel. ‘‘ Who on earth is she, and why has 
she come here just now, to take up my granny’s 
time f”’ 

“Your granny is very fond of her poor invalid,” 
replied Miss Russel, laying her hand affectionately 
upon Rachel’s shoulder, “and so will you, too, 
when you come to know each other by-and-by.” 

“ Never; I have begun ‘i 

“+ With a little aversion ;’ very well—we shall 
sce. I shall expect to hear one of your sweet 
songs presently, and my invalid will——” 

“TJ will not listen!’ cried Rachel, playfully 
stopping her ears. Miss Russel laughed and 
vanished. 

Rachel went into the drawing-room alone, and 
wandered about looking at favorite books and pic- 
tures, and noting what changes had been made in 
the pretty room since she had seen it last. 

It was full of associations for her. ‘There was 
the carved ebony paper-knife with which Harry 
used to play while he read aloud for her and Miss 
Russel—all the most beautiful passages in Byron 
and Tennyson were connected in her mind with 
that little toy! There was the album in which he 
had sketched the caricatures which had amused 
them so much. She opened the book and went over 
the drawings, one by one. Beside it there was a 
photographic album, in which she knew she should 
tind a likeness of the artist, and, unable to resist 
the temptation, she opened it, and presently came 
upon Harry leaning upon a broken column, and 
frowning savagely. ‘1 wonder granny keeps 
such a thing in her album!’’ was the young lady's 
indignant comment as she clasped the book again. 

The next thing she came upon was a little 
ornamental egg-shaped shell, mounted in ormolu, 
opening with a spring, and holding tiny perfume 
bottles ; of this Harry-had always expressed a 
great horror, and Miss Russel used to declare he 
was always trying to break it. And there was the 
little French clock upon the chimney-piece, the 
face of which he used to cover at night, that Miss 
Russel might not notice how late it was growing, 
and turn him out, There was not a book or an 
ornament in the room which had not some connec- 
tion, intimate or remote, with Vaughan; and poor 
Rachel began to fear that she had scarcely done 
wisely to put herself in the way of being reminded 
of him daily and hourly, as she must be at the 
Lodge. 

At length she lay down upon a sofa by one of 
the open windows, and looking out on the pretty 
garden, she inhaled with pleasure the perfume of 
the flowers, and sighed a deep sigh of contentment. 
It was so delicious to be away from dusty, stifling 
London! The house was very quiet, and she pre- 
sently fell fast asleep, and when she awoke she was 
eurprised to find that the sun had some time set, 
and that the room was in semi-darkness. 

She got up and went tothe piano. It was the 
hour she best loved music, although its influence 
was scarcely so soothing as it might have been in 
broad daylight. She played some chords, and ran 
her fingers dreamily over the keys, as if undecided 
what to sing ; then abruptly she began that touch- 
ing ballad of Miss Edwards, “‘ Many a time and 
oft,’ which Madame Dolby’s singing has made so 
justly popular. 

As she began the second verse she heard the 
door behind her, which Jed into the hall, open and 
close, but she went on singing. She was even 
conscious that a step came softly up the room, and 
when her voice had died away, after singing with 
a pathos that was more than touching, the last 
words of the refrain, “ Oh, many a time! many a 
time and oit!’’ she turned, expecting to see Miss 
Russel ; but, instead, she saw a figure which was 
only too familiar and too dear. In the dim light 
she caught the beseeching, adoring glance of two 
honest blue eyes; she heard the sweet, well-re- 
membered voice whisper the one word, “ Rachel.” 

She never knew how it all came about, but it 
seemed as if no questions were asked or answered 
before she found herself clasped in Harry’s strong 
arms, while he murmured, “ At last you have come 
to me, my own darling, my wife!” 

There was no more singing after that, and the 
long twilight which, in we takes the place of 
darkness, had set in before those two happy crea- 
tures remembered that there was any one in the 
world except themselves. 

“ And how could you say that you did not love 
me that day ?’ Harry had asked, reproachfully ; 
“don't you know, darling, that it is not right to 
tell stories 

“JT did not say it,” she had retorted, triumph- 
antly. ‘You did not give me time; you inter- 
rupted me before I could finish my sentence, and 
then you went off like a flash of lightning. The 
clap you gave the hall-door shook the whole street, 
I think, and it was very rude of you to interrupt 
me, sir!” she added, looking up at him with her 
beautiful eyes, radiant with a happy light, ‘ Be- 





? 





sides, how could you tell what I was going to say? 
lerhaps I wasn’t going to say No, after all.”’ 

And then oaths and expletives—i.e., endearments 
and caresses—from Harry, and so on Da capo, ad 
infinitum, until the door—the lovers had forgotten 
the existence of doors—opened, and Miss Russel 
came in, carrying a lamp. 

““ Where are you, Rachel? Oh, what do I see? 
Miss Scott in the embrace of a stalwart soldier!” 
as the girl rose, blushing and laughing. 

““ Now, child, who was right? Did I not tell 
you that you would be very fond of my invalid ? 
Not that there is much of the sick list about you 
now, Harry.” 

“Was it really Harry ? You said ‘she.’’? 

“You said ‘she.’ 1 took great care to be strictly 
impersonal in my pronouns. But now, if you have 
said enough to one another for the present, we will 
have some tea. I know Harry ate no dinner; he 
was far too much excited to think about such a 
commonplace thing as dinner. I wish you had seen 
me trying to keep him quiet, Rachel, until you 
began to sing; and yet, until ae began, he would 
not go near you. 1 suppose he thought he had a 
better chance of a favorable reply when you were 
under the influence of your own sweet voice. But 
do come away ; I must write a letter for the post 
to-night, and it is getting very late.’ 

The letter Miss Russel wrote that night bore 
the address, ‘‘ Henry Vaughan, Esq., The Oaks, 
— shire.” The reply came to it by return in the 
shape of Vaughan himself. 

“You did not ask me, I know, Eleanor,” he 
said; ‘‘ but I could not help coming to make the 
acquaintance of our Rachel, and she quite comes 
up to all I could wish my son's wife to be,” was his 
verdict in discussing the bride-elect with Eleanor. 
“The golden thread of refinement of mind runs 
through every word and action. She is worthy of 
the Vaughans.” 

So they were all wonderfully happy; the young 
par Sey had no crumples in their rose- 
eaves — indeed, they were already ridiculously 
happy. Harry was never contented except by 
Rachel’s side; but then, as she was in that posi- 
tion as often as it was possible for her to be, he 
was, as a matter of course, almost always con- 
tented. And how radiantly lovely she looked, 
glowing in the sunshine of her happy love! Now 
that Harry was actually her very own, she was 
not afraid to let him see how entirely she had 
given him her heart. And was he not worthy of 
it in her eyes? Others might think him only an 
agreeable and rather a good-looking young man; 
but to her he was a hero—her “ man of men’”’! 
absolute and undoubted perfection. 

The marriage was arranged to take place im- 
mediately. Harry, in spite of his former declara- 
tions on the subject, applied for an additional 
month’s leave, and he affirmed that if he were not 
married before it expired, it might be years before 
the ceremony could take place. Of course that 
was not the truth; but he said it, notwithstand- 


Rachel demurred a little on account of her 
father, she said, which was plainly absurd of her 
to do, for two reasons—firstly, because Harry was 
scarcely more anxious to be her husband than she 
was to be his wife; and, secondly, because her 
father was of no importance in the matter what- 
ever. Her marriage was more likely to be a relief 
to him than otherwise. 

But all her scruples were set at rest by the 
arrival of a letter from the music-master, announc- 
ing his own blissful union with Miss Montressor. 
The letter was written from Paris, whither the 
“ happy pair’’ had gone to spend the honeymoon. 
and it was the most doleful epistle which had ever, 
I suppose, been penned by a happy bridegroom. 
It ended by hoping that his dear child would for- 
give him for having kept the change in his life a 
secret, and that she would by-and-by find a happy 
home with him and her new mamma at Islington. 

Soa reply was at once dispatched, announcing that 
Rachel would never find a home with him again, 
and the day for her marriage was fixed, and every 
one was satisfied. Miss Conway was reconciled to 
her niece, gave her a handsome ¢rousseau, and in- 
sisted that the wedding should take place from her 
house. Rachel would much have preferred being 
married from the Lodge, but she could not say No 
to her aunt, and after all it did not much signify. 
Miss Russel was rather pleased with the arrange- 
ment than otherwise, for she was to receive the 
whole Vaughan family as her guests for the occa- 
sion—the Coidenpenen: bis father, his three mar- 
ried sisters and their husbands. 

These latter all came the day before the wedding, 
and the three ladies were charmed with their new 
sister, and with their hostess, of whom they de- 
clared they had often heard “ Papa and Harry” 
speuk. ‘They were handsome,  stylish-looking 
women. Eleanor, Mrs. Fortescue, was the least 
handsome of the three ; she had her father’s plain 
features, and his varied expression; in manner, 
too, she was like him, and somehow Miss Russel 
“got on,’’ as the saying is, best with her. The 
eldest daughter, Caroline—Mrs. Clifton—was 
very like her mother ; even Eleanor could detect 
the likeness, although she had never seen Mrs. 
Vaughan but twice. It was very pleasing both to 
Harry and to Miss Russel to see how well Rachel 
made her way amongst them, with her quiet, 
thoroughbred manner and admirable tact. 


The wedding-day was all that a wedding-day | 
should be, warm and bright. But there is no more | 


to be told about it than about any other wedding 
that has ever taken place. The party made quite 
a pretty picture in the dim old cathedral; but the 
effect of the scene was quite lost upon the actors 
therein. Major Howard came over from Ireland 
to be Harry’s best man, and his speech at the 
breakfast, returning thanks for the bridesmaids, 
was the best speech of the day, for Harry literally 
did not know what he was doing, and talked great 
nonsense; and Mr. Vaughan, his father, broke 
down utterly, in trying to propose the health of the 
mistress of the Lodge. 

Then the good-byes were said, and the last of 
the many kisses exchanged during that ceremony, 
were those bestowed by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Vaughan upon the “ best” —kiss; “ kindest”? —kiss; 
and “dearest” —kiss—kiss—kiss —‘‘ of friends” — 
Mias Russe), of course ! 

The day succeeding the marriage Mr. Vaughan’s 
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| elder daughters and their husband’s went away, 


leaving Mrs. Fortescue, with her father and Mr. 
Fortescue, still at the Lodge. They were to re- 
turn to Ihe Oaks in a day or two, to receive the 
bride and bridegroom, who were to pay a short 
visit to Harry’s home before they started for Ire- 
land. : 

Jt was evening. The small party at the Lodge 
had dined pleasantly together. i r. Fortescue 
was a most agreeable and well-read man, and he 
and Mr. Vaughan had kept up an animated con- 
versation, which prevented Miss Russel’s unusual 
silence from being noticed. Mrs. Fortescue was 
by nature rather silent and reserved, 

She and her hostess were sitting together in the 
drawing-room after dinner, waiting for the gentle- 
men to jointhem, when Mrs. Fortescue mentioned 
having seen some book through the glass doors of 
the bookcase in the library, which she had been 
wishing to look over, and Miss Russel left the 
room to get it for her. 

She was standing on the library steps, searching 
for the volume, when she heard the dining-room 
door open. and close, and the voices of the gentle- 
men as they crossed the hall. She thought that 
both of them had passed on by the open door of 
the library, but she was mistaken; on turning to 
come down the steps, she was surprised tu see 
Vaughan standing watching her. 

“ How did you know I was here 2” she asked, 

“TI did not know you were here,"’ he replied ; 
“but, as 1 passed the door, 1 thought some 
— had taken possession of your library, when 

saw the shadow. Look there !”’ . 

The room was lighted by two small moderatos 
lamps, placed upon the chimney-piece, and thus a 
distorted shadow of Miss Russel standing on the 
step-ladder was thrown upon the opposite wall. 
She did not say anything, but came down quickly, 
and stood by the empty fireplace with the book 
in her hand. 

Vaughan came over and stood beside her. They 
were both silent, and the stillness of the room be- 
came almost oppressive. After a while it was 
broken by Vaughan: “ These last few weeks have 
been very happy weeks to me,” he said, “and I] 
am sure they have been 80 to you, too, Eleanor, for 
youalways found pleasure in making others happy.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “if Rachel and Harry 
were my own children, I could not love them 
more.” 

Silence again for a time; again broken by 
Vaughan. 

“Eleanor,” he said, “since we have met we 
have often talked of the dear old days we used to 
spend together; but never have I been so forcibly 
reminded of them as to-night, when I saw your 
shadow on the wall, just now.” : 

She evidently knew what was coming, for she 
turned deadly pale, and shivered almost audibly. 

‘Do you remember the evening ?” he went on. 

“Oh, do not—pray do not!” she interrupted, 
imploringly, covering her face. ** I cannot bear it.” 

He very gently, almost tenderly, took both her 
hands into his own, and held them, while he con- 
tinued: ‘I am not going to say anything to pain 
you, dear Eleanor. Can you not trust me?” 

She drew a deep sigh, by way of answer, and he 
continued: ‘I am sure you never knew, never 
even suspected, what brought me to your aunt’s 
house that evening of which it grieves youto speak. 
I went, Eleanor, to ask you to be my wife. You 
know what 1 saw, and the mistake into which it 
led me—a mistake which changed both our lives; 
that is, if you would have given me, what you re- 
fused to others — your love.” 

“And you cared for me, then ?’’ she said, slowly, 
as though that fact obliterated all others at the 
moment. 

“Yes, I cared for you—not, perhaps, with the 
same strong, overwhelming passion I soon felt for 
Caroline Forbes, but with a love strong enough to 
have made me happy to call you mine—a love 
founded upon thorough knowledge of your charac- 
ter. And now, Eleanor, having made my confes- 
sion, tell me, in your turn, was your feeling for me 
then more than friendship ?” 

“As a remember so much of the past, Henry,” 
she replied, using his Christian name for the {rst 
time, “ perhaps you remember some of our many 
discussions upon love and friendship? You used to 
think that 1 did not make enough of difference 
between them. Now is your question answered ?” 

“Not quite,” he replied, smilingly; “I must 
ask it in another form— would you have married 
me, Eleanor ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered frankly; “ why should I 
hesitate to let you know it now? I never liked 
any one, I never could have liked any one so much 
as I liked you—but do not mistake me. I was 
truly and sincerely glad when I saw you happy 
with another.” 

“TI believe it,” he returned, earnestly, ‘that 
was precisely the fault in your character, you are 
not exacting for yourself; personal appropriation 
of the object of your love never pl our head. 
Eleanor!” and his tone suddenly changed to one of 
deep feeling, and his clasp tightened upon her 
hand. “ You said a little while ago to my danghter 
that you thought my home was perfect. It has 
one want, and my life has one void which you 
alone can fill; you confess that you cared for me 
in the old days; we are both alone in the world 
now; why should we not spend the rest of our 
lives together ?”” . 

He felt a tremor run through the hands he held, 
and he saw the warm blood flush brightly into her 
face, softening the lines that time had made. She 
was no longer young, but those words, spoken so 
earnestly, and with such undoubted sincerity, by 
her old friend, stirred her heart with emotions 
which she thought were dead for ever. She had 
lived, and she could live without the excitement of 

assion, but that one love of which she was capa- 

le, an abiding, unselfish, faithful affection, had 
been given to Vaughan long years before, and so 
much as even a passing fancy she had never felt 
for another. 

So now, although the freshness and the beauty 
of ber youth were gone; although she knew him 
as, perhaps, she never could have known him when 
the illusions of youth were blinding her, she felt 
that to be something near and dear to him, to know 
that she had the power to fill the blanks left in 
his life, and in his home, by the inevitable changes 
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which time brings round, made her happier than 
she had ever been. 


Meanwhile he was waiting for her answer as | 


impatiently as a young lover might have done. 

‘Eleanor,” he exclaimed at last, ‘‘ why do you 
not speak to me? Are you fancying what the 
world will say of sober middle age breaking out 
into romance? Let it laugh if it will. 
you knew how I miss you, and how I long for you 
at home; if you knew how unhappy it makes me 
to be alone!’ 

“And if you knew how happy it makes me to 
be with you!” she interrupted, freeing her hands 
from his, but only to clasp them lovingly round 
his arm. 

Then he stooped, their lips for the first time 
met in a lover's kiss. 

And as in her youth her happiness had been 
marred, so now in middle life it was made, by a 
Shadow on the Wall. 

THE END. 








SCENES FROM SUN-LANDS. 
By Mrs. Frank LESLIE. 


THE VOYAGE—SAVANNAH. 


LEGION of men, a pbalanx of carts, an ava- 

lanche ot pick-axes were busily at work 
removing snow and ice from the principal thor- 
oughfares of New York as we drove down through 
them, on our way to the steamer waiting to 
transport us from the chill and frozen North to 
that “Sunny South,’’? of which we all love to 
talk, and for which we are so apt to sigh while 
suffering from the intemperate cold of the tem- 
perate zone. 

The steamer destined thus to play the part of a 
beneficent fairy in our lives was called the City of 
Macon, and lay at Pier 47, North River, and our 
first sentiment upon beholding her was a verifica- 
tion of the old proverb that “‘ Patient waiters are 
no losers,’’ for our plan had been to sail in the 
General Barnes, three days previously, but she 
having been disab!ed on her voyage north we had 
most reluctantly become ‘ waiters,” and now saw 
ourselves most decidedly gainers, for the 
City of Macon proved to be, as her owners, 
Messrs. Murray, Ferris & Co., had promised, a 
marvel of beauty, elegance and freshness, replete 
with the vygor and coquetry of youth, and dainty 
in every appointment, from the artistically tinted 
ceiling of the upper saloon to the linen, glass and 
china of the tables in the lower cabin. Even the 
state-rooms, within whose doors experienced tray- 
elers generally enter with the cheerful present- 
iments a heretic might feel in entering the cells of 
the Inquisition, were so bright and fresh, the 
spring mattresses so inviting, and the towels so 
abundant, that one could not but lend oneself to 
the illusive promise, and imagine that comfort and 
cleanliness were to prove a panacea to one of life’s 
most dreaded ills. 

Affectionate iriends came to see us off; the lord 
of our destiny fortunately remembered to have the 
trunks brought on board; a disinterested porter 
secured and restored the sunshade left in the car- 
riage ; that last parcel did miraculously arrive; the 
whistle began its series of shrill alarms; draymen, 
porters, stewards and sailors rushed about in wild 
excitement; rattling little trucks clattered over the 
gangway with the last pieces of luggage, and finally 
the moment came for goud-by—the moment for 
those close and clinging caresses which one ever 
feels may be the last, and whose bitter-sweet lin- 
gers so long upon the lips and in the heart, 

The gang- plank was withdrawn; the paddles 
made their first revolution; the gap between ship 
and shore, which so many of us have likened to 
the gap between time and eternity, opened wider 
and wider, and the little group on deck stood 
watching the little group on shore, while handker- 
chieis were now pressed to the eyes, and now 
waved towards those who wept and waved as well, 
and the parting was over, the steamer under way, 
and the voyage begun. 

One of the dear triends left behind had, asa 
parting kindness, presented Captain Nickerson, 
and requested the same especial care for us that 
she declared had made her own voyage to Savan- 
nah so joyful a remembrance, and he now made 
his appearance, speaking a few kindly words and 
giving those cheerful promises of @ sa’e and speedy 
passuge which are so pleasant to listen to, how- 
ever much or little they may mean. 

The first thing was to go to housekeeping in our 
dainty state-room, whose prettily carpeted floor 
had suddenly grown so marvelously unstable and 
restless ; and the next, to find a seat upon the deck, 
whence to watch the rapidly receding spires and 
glittering windows olf the city, to note anew the 
beauties of the bay, so often and so unaptly com- 
pared to that of Naples; to wonder whether our 
Alter Ego ad yet marched home and begun to miss 
us, and whether duggy Follette had yet divined 
that her mistress had forsaken her for more than 
an hour’s drive, and finally to combat an increasing 
and pressing curiosity as to how a person feels who 
is not going 10 be sea-sick. 

‘The composite meal served instead of dinner on 
the day of railing was announced, and we went 
down with smiling faces but quaking hearts. We 
found ourselves placed at the captain's left hand: 
first myself, then the sister of my beart, and then 
the artist, to whose care and protection the Alter 
Ego had solemnly confided the diary of his beloved 
wile, a large parcel of sketching materials, and 
the responsibility of duly illustrating whatever 
points of interest the aforesaid Sun-lands should 
present. 

But circumstances over which the poor artist 
had obviously no control compelled him to va- 
ca‘e, or rather not to assume, his seat even at this 
tirst meal, and we of the feebler sex were le(t, un- 
aided, to s ruggle with steak, potatoes and toast, 
making, 08 we gayly assured the captain, an excel- 
lent dinner, und feeling ourselves extremely com- 
fortable after it. A desire for the fresh air was 
certainly no suspicious symptom, and it was rather 
natural that afier the fatigue of starting we should 
eel the need of rest, and 1etire so:.ewhuat suddenly 
to our bertis, whose fresh litie white beds wel- 
comed ‘8 in with the “ gently smiling jaws’ of 
Alice’s crocodile, 

If anybody was very ill that night, if the plea- 
sures of memory, as regards beelfsteak and pota- 
to s, proved a Litter mockery, and the pleasures 
of hope utterly refused to spring eternally or other- 
wise in the human breast, it is not my purpose to 
allow a cruel and mocking world the triumph of 
knowing it; there are sorrows for which one ob- 
tains sympathy, such as breaking one’s leg, or 


Ah! if | 


| writing a book; and there are others, such as 

breaking one’s heart, slipping down on the ice, 
| and sea-sickness, for which one’s best frienda have 
| only a laugh, and of which one is wisest who says 
| as little as possible! 

The next day was Sunday, and church being im- 
| possible I found it convenient to perform my devo- 
tions in a prostrate condition, the sister alone re- 
presenting her sex at the breakfast table and in the 
saloon, or Social Hall, as the pretty upper-room is 
called. The captain said it was a smooth passage ; 
the captain said there is no worse weather off Cape 
| Hatteras than anywhere else; the captain said a 
| head-wind was as good as a fair one if you only 
choose to think so; yes, the captain said all that a 
captain should, and no doubt did all that a captain 
should, but somehow all the ladies, with two or 
three exceptions, perversely kept their berths and 
disdained nourishment, and the stout, good-natured 
stewardess rolled about incessantly from room 
to room—patient, willing and cheeriul, even to the 
bitter end, where so many of her nurselings de- 
parted without ‘‘ remembering ” her who had not 
forgotten them. 

STEAMING UP THE SAVANNAH RIVER, 


We sailed Saturday at 3 p.m., and early on 
Tuesday morning triumphantly crossed the bar at 
the mouth of the Savannah River, and found our- 
selves in smooth water, milder air, and a hopetul 
condition of mental and bodily convalescence. 
Everybody dressed, everybody came on deck, 
everybody looked at everybody else, and pallid 
tmiles and feeble courtesies became the order of 
the day among those who had heard or watched 
each other’s agonies of the past two days in that 
stolid apathy which is one of the distinctive features 
of sea-sickness. 

Old friends, hitherto unsuspicious of each other’s 
| vicinity, exchanged glad greetings; the professor 
| found a sheltered nook for his fragile little wife ; our 
| artist, pale but energetic, produced his sketch- 
| book; the captain threw off his overcoat, planted 
his cap more firmly upon his brow, and assumed so 
stern and business-like an aspect that tlhe most 
favored among the passengers dared not address 
him, and the City of Macon steamed, steamed 
slowly up the sinuous river between low-lying rice- 
plantations; desolate marshes, inhabited only by the 
wild-fowl, who rose in whirring clouds at our ap- 
proach; clumps of palmetto-trees, strange to a 
northern eye; and innumerable little cabins, some 
so small and dark as to seem no more than the 
burrow of a wild beast, and others larger and 
thriltily whitewashed, but all uninhabitable by 
men of Caucasian race and only possible for the 
negroes, whose warm blood seems proof against 
malaria and kindred iils. Around these cabins 
loitered the dusky forms of their inmates, some 
lazily engaged in plowing, harrowing or seeding 
the little patches of ground reclaimed from the 
swamp, some merely idling in the sunshine and 
enjoying the doing nothing and having nothing 
which is the African’s paradise and the white man's 
purgatory. ‘These negroes, we were told, are 
nearly all manumitted slaves, and many of them 
had labored, perforce, upon the very land where 
they now idle unmolested, for these river-lands 
were among the best rice plantations of Georgia in 
the old, old days, and brought large revenues to 
their owners. 

About four o'clock the City of Macon made fast 
to her pier after sundry little excitements in the 
shape of pulling away an elderly post, threatening 
to ground in the mud, and insisting upon reaching 
the dock on the wrong side, all of which calamities 
were averted by the ubiquitious captain, whose 
kind and smiling ¢yes assumed for the nonce a 
keen sternness quite appalling to loquacious pas- 
sengers. 

The young mother found her friends upon the 
wharf; the pretty schoolgirl was rapturously 
greeted by father and brother; the other Sa- 
vannah passengers assumed a happy at-home ex- 
pre-sion as they saw friends and relatives perched 
upon the cotton-bales, crowding the great shed 
covering the pier; and, finally we birds-of-passage 
were conducted by the captain to a rickety old 
omnibus serving as hack-carriage, and, after con- 
siderable delay, caused by our driver’s interest in a 
fracas upon the whart, we rattled and jumbled and 
stumbled along various unpaved and unlovely 
thoroughfares to the Screven House, situated upon 
one of the public squares containing a monument, 
a little green common, intersected with paths, and 
some benchies for the accommodation of nurses and 
babies by day and pairs of star-gazing lovers by 
night. 

a friend upon tle boat had already informed us 
that whichever of the two hotels we selected we 
should infallibly wish we had chosen the other, and 
the prediction was certainly verified, so far as 
our experience went, tor when, after paying our 
seventy-five cents each for the five minut: s’ drive 
in the rattling old ommibus, we were escorted up 
three flights of stairs, it was to the forlornest, 
dingiest, barest little den imaginable, chilly as an 
ice-house and impossible to heat, since, as the boy 
assured us, with a delighted smile, ‘‘ Dat dar stove 
draw right down chimbly jes’ as soon as he lighted.” 
The blue paper curtains declined to roll up, and 
when persuaded by pin-power to uncover the 
windows, @ dreary mist, trickling tear-like down 
the panes, was the only prospect, and the sister and 
myself, sitting forlornly down upon the two rickety 
chairs furnishing the room, remarked simultane- 
ously: 

** And this is a pleasure-tiip !”’ 

** And this is the Sunny South!” 

The dinner hour on board the boat, five, that of 
the Screven House two, so that unfortunates leav- 
ing the one too early and reaching the other too 
late for that feast, nothing remained but half-past 
six tea at the hotel, a meal fairly served—but not a 
prominent pvuint in memory’s waste. After tea we 
wrote some letters, basked a little before the huge 
coal fires in the drawing-room, and ietired very 
early tothe desolation of the dingy den au troisiéme. 





AN EARLY GLIMPSE OF SAVANNAH. 


Alter an early breakfast we sallied forth next 
morning to see Savannah, and soon found sufficient 
matter of novelty and interest to convince us that 
we had indeed changed our latitude and habitat. 
The city is regularly laid out in broad streets, each 
alternate one widening into a square, prettily 
planted with trees, shrubs #nd flowering plants, and 
furnished with benches. The paimetio, of course, 
is the popular tree, and we noticed some fine large 
specimens in process of transplantation upon the 
grounds of a gentleman, who claims to be the ouly 
person to have successfully achieved this op: ration, 
reveral other varieties of palm, eucalyptus, live 
oak, acacia, holly and cacti seemed the prince pal 
growths, and every house of consequence stood on 
its own grounds, and often literally beneath its own 
vine und fig-tree. Many of these residences were 
large and fine, with wide verandas, whose ham- 
mocks and chairs, seen between the screens of 
climbing plants, gave a home-like and secluded look 
very fascinating to sojourners at the Screven House, 
One of the most attractive residences in the city, 
its gleaming white walls nearly hid in greenery, 
and its pretty bay-windows filled with flow ers, was 
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pointed out as the headquarters of General Shier- 
man during the occupation of Savannah during the 
late war, and we were glad to know that neither 


| 


house nor furniture received any harm or loss from | 
| story left behind, 


the occupancy ; indeed the verdict of reliable citi- 
zens seems to be that Savannah suffered very little 
from the war—not nearly so much, in fact, as from 
the yellow fever raging here a year or so ago, and 
almost decimating the population. A large, hand- 
some building, called the Pavilion, now used asa 
hotel again, was converted into a yellow fever 
hospital during the reign of the epidemic, and was 
constantly filled to overflowing. 

In the rear of every wide street runs a narrow 
little lane, and upon these open the negro quarters 
attached to each mansion, sometimes with stables 
underneath, and upon the simple balconies of these 
quarters we saw fat and comfortable little piccan- 
ninies basking in true Southern fashion, proving 
that manumission has not cut off the supplies of 
yams, rice and corn meal any more than it has the 
sunshine and mild air upon which these children of 
the Summer thrive. Reaching the business part of the 
city we visited the market—a large, open building ot 
lime-stone, and refreshingly cool, shady and clean. 
The principal floor is considerably elevated above 
the street, and beneath it runs an arched passage 
from one square to another, with stalls for fish and 
vegetables, and a restaurant for the accommodation 
of marketers opening upon it. The supplies seemed 
much like those to be seen in Northern markets, 
except that okra, peppers and sugar-cane here 
made their appearance in abundance, with fresh 
tomatoes and other vegetables not yet to be seen 
at home. 

Some of the street scenes in this vicinity were 
quaint and novel to unaccustomed eyes, especially 
an old aunty seated at a street-corner with a little 
table beside her displaying boiled yams, baked 
swect potatoes, a stack of solid-looking fried meat, 
and another of large flat corn-cakes, edibles evi- 
dently adapted to the tastes and purses of her own 
rather than our own countrymen. In front of this 
stand a fine stalwart negress was buying a handful 
of pine-wood out of a little, tumble-down cart, 
covered with white cotton cloth and drawn by 
probably the most aged and infirm mule extant; 
upon the back of this forlorn quadruped perched a 
grinning imp of @ boy, scantily attired in what had 
once been a white vestment, his bare feet decorated 
with spurs and resting upon the heavy shafts of the 
little cart by way of stirrups ; his mother or grand- 
mother roosted inside and volubly offered her little 
faggots for sale, apparently with considerable 
success. 

We took considerable satisfaction in the aspect, 
manners and demeanor of not only these but nearly 
all the colored brethren whom we encountered ; 
untrammeled by any business or methods of their 
own, they seem quite free to devote themselves to 
those of the strangers, whom they always welcome 
with broad, expectant smiles and a ‘‘ How d’y, mis- 
sus?’ intended as an opening for conversation upon 
any topic one may select; not only are they willing 
to give every information or directions requested, 
but they will abandon friends, errands or sunniest 
corners to escort the wayfarer to his destination, 
and one rotund matron, overhearing us ask each 
other the nearest way to the hotel, rolled after us 
across the muddy crossing to convey the desired 
information. 

No doubt the negro is provoking at times to per- 
sons accustomed to the prompt and methodical 
service of well-trained Northern attendants, but the 
most righteous indignation must, I think, feel itself 
melt away before the hearty good nature, irrespon- 
sible content and irrepressible gayety beaming from 
almost every ebony and ivory physiognomy you 
meet. 

After the negro, the most common type of fea- 
tures seemed to us to be the Hebraic, and upon in- 
quiry we found that about one-half of the present 
population of Savannah are of that origin, including 
the mayor, of whom his Christian fellow-citizens 
spoke with respect and approval. A handsome 
synagogue is well supported, and much of the 
wealth of the city is in the hands of these thrifty and 
industrious people. 

A Roman Catholic cathedral is nearly complete, 
and churches of all denominations are numerous 
and well built. Forsyth Park is a pretty pleasure- 
ground, inclosed by an iron fence, and filled with 
trees, shrubs and flowers. A pair of springs at the 
entrance are impressive and artistic. A stone 
fountain of exquisite design stands near the centre, 
and the park is well provided with seats, Itis not 
open for carriages, but a pleasant resort for inva- 
lids, strollers and the aforesaid pair of lovers. 

BONAVENTURE CEMETERY. 

Our morning’s stroll completed, we took a car- 
riage, driven by a solemn sable gentleman in a 
ruffled shirt, lavender crape necktie, silk hat and 
dingy-white duck trowsers, and set out for Bon- 
aventure, the old cemetery of which Savannah is 
justly fond and proud. ‘The drive is about five 
miles in extent, and, after leaving the suburbs 
ot the city, strikes a well-laid shell-road, bordered 
by live oaks festooned with Spanish moss, fields of 
corn and yams, little cottages smothered in vines, 
and homely growths ot slirubs and flowers, until 
finally tie moss-covered stone gateway runs 
straight and broad nearly across the grounds, and 
is closely set at either hand with gnarled old oaks, 
their limbs knotted, cramped and twisted in the 
struggle with a century’s storm and ravage; 
those branches meet and overlace both overhead 
and at the sides, and drooping from them in deep 
festoons, or long pennants, or in waving masses 
like the tattered banners in an old cathedral roof, 
softly swing the gray, shadowy tresses of the Span- 
ish moss, which so completely clothes the old trees 
that their identity, except as a mere frame-work, 
is almost lost. Nothing can be more graceful, cer- 
tainly nothing more weird and fantastic, than these 
swaying pennons, their delica‘e fibres expanding and 
contracting with every motion, their soft, monoton- 
ous gray tint at once soothing and saddening the 
eye, and the taint sound of their motion as they 
gently clash against each other, suggesting the hali- 
heard whispers of hannting spirits. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more original 
or captivating to an artist’s eye ; impossible to imag- 
ine anything more gruesome and fantastic were one 
to find oneself alone here in the twilight of a Win- 
ter’s night, and we could not but long for the potent 
waud of a magician to recall Poe from his grave and 
sun.mon Doré from the other hemisphere to fitly 
poetize and portray this remarkable spot. 

There is a tradition that the lines of oak forming 
this and the continuous avenues were first planted 
in the form of a monogram, combining the letters 
M and T at the time of the marriage of Mary Mul- 
ryne, heiress and daughter of Colonel John Mulryne, 
who settled this tract about the year 1760, to Josiah 
Tatnell, of Charleston,S. C. By this marriage the 





estate passed into the Tatnell family, and Governor | 


Tatnell, ot Georgia, was born there in 1765, and in 
1803 laid his young wife to rest beneath its trees, 
already venerable and moss-draped. In 1847 the 
estate passed into the hands of Captiin Wiltbe: ger, 
and with him originated the idea of convertuig it 
into a cemetery, finally carried out by Lis son, 
Major Wiltberger, in 1869. Ali these now sleep be- 


neath the sweeping pennons of the moss-clad oaks 
the lovers, the magnates, the soldie:s and the 
patriots—all in one sound and final rest 


he 
fears, joys and sorrows alike extinct, and only their 


pes, 

We retu:ned in the rain to dine at the Screven 
House, paid a bill which would have covered two 
or three days’ expenses in Paris, and again trusting 
ourselves to the mercies of the ratiling stage, were 
conveyed to the pier where the San Jacinto lay 
awaiting us, steam up and freight on board, witha 
smart shower of rain making everything pleasant (?) 
on shore and on board. 

After taking possession of our state-room, we 
ventured out upon deck for a little, and got some 
picturesque effects of light and shade as the slant- 
ing sunset-light struck through the misty rain, 
touching the rice-fields into gleaming greenery, and 
gilding the old Martello tower of the Spanish Fort, 
so called, with a dusky glory. 

There are several forts up and down the river— 
two at least disused and obsolete, and Fort Pulaski 
still wearing the frown she took on in the late war. 
One of the huts, with a little rice field attached, 
was pointed out as the home of an enterprising old 
negress, who raises considerable crops for market 
by her own labor, only assisted by her son, a 
feeble-minded youth, whom she uses as a bea-t of 
burden, harnessing him into plow, harrow and 
cart, and never allowing him to leave the place for 
fear his ideas should become expanded by travel. 

The rain grew sharper, the yellow waters of tle 
Savannah more turbulent, the daylight dimmer, 
and soon after crossing the bar every one found it 
convenient to seek their state-rooms and leave tle 
boat to the conduct of its efficient commander, 
Captain Phillips. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Salicine in Medicine.—Salicine has been found to be 
a curative of ague, coryza, and some vases of neuraigia iu 
which quinine has failed. It is a curious provision of 
nature that quinine, the best remedy for fever, grows in 
countr:es where it is most needed, and now we lave 
salicine extracted from the willow,which grows in lucali- 
ties where fever and ague most abound This is ro 
doubt accidental, but it is nevertheless a curious coiuci- 
dence 

Photographing at Night.—Photographing at night 
has been accomplished by Mr. Van Der Weyde, formerly 
of New York, now in London. He employs the electro- 
light, which is kept in operation by a gas engine and a 
magneto-electric machine. The sitter is screened from 
the direct rays, and receives only those from a parabolic 
rcflector. The rays are made convergent, uniform (and 
consequently so{t and pleasant) by means of a Fresnel 
lens,which throws an evenly distributed beam over a suffi- 
cient space to include the subject. On one occasion Mr. 
Van Der Weyde took a photograph of a lady who was on 
her way to the Opera, a proof of which was handed to 
ber in ber box belore the close of the performances. 


Artificial Ruby, Sapphire and Corandum. — The pro- 
duction of crystallized alumina, which is the prince pal 
constituent of a number of oriental gems, and especially 
of rubies and sapphires, has engaged the attention of 
several experimenters, but hitherto only microscopic 
crystals have been produced. Two Frenchmen, Messieurs 
Fremy and Feil, bave lately been more successful. They 
have taken advantage of Denille’s method for the prepa- 
ration of aluminate of lead and other fusible aluminates, 
and have decomposed these salts at high heat by the aid 
of silica. The silicic acid takes possession of the Icad, 
and alumina crystalizes in the flux. Crystals have thus 
been obtained large enough to be used in watchmaking, 
and hard enough to be cut by the lapidary, Sixty 
pounds of a mixture of aluminate of lead and silica were 
kept at a red heat for twenty days. The alumina was 
gradually liberated, forming colorless corundum. By 
adding bichromate of potash to the mixture, the alum- 
ina took the color of the ruby, and a little oxide of co- 
bait produced the sappbire. The artificial rubies and 
sapphires closely resembled the natural stones io hard- 
ness, specific gravity, brilliancy, and crystullograplic 
and optical properties. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Epison’s earliest ambition was to become a tra- 
gedian. 

A statue of John Brown is to be the contribu- 
tion of Kansas to the National Statuary Hall in the Cap- 
itol. 

GENERAL SHIgips is sixty-seven, is five feet 
eight, has a swartby face, dark hair, speaks fluently, 
and is enthusiastic in manner. 


E. T. Owen, of the Class of 1872 at Yale Col- 
lege, has accepted the position of Acting Pro‘essor of 
Modern Languages at the University of Wisconsin, in 
Madison, Wis. 

On the main street in Duxbury, Massachusetts, 
within a mile of each other, are living thirty-four per- 
sons over eighty years of age, the oldest being Mrs. Ju- 
dith Hathaway, aged ninety-nine. 





Bisnor Simpson is nearly sixty-eight years old, 
and is beginning, it is said, to feel some of the insepar- 
able infirmities of age. They do not, however, prevent 
his preaching with ail hs old eloquence. 


Tue retirement of Rear-Admiral Murray, in the 
course of the present month, makes a vacancy in that 
grade for Commodore R. H. Wyman, who may be desig- 
nated the founder of the Hydrographic Office in Wash- 
ington 

Or the one hundred members composing the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives in 1831, only 
three now survive: Philip Rhule, of Union County, 
ninety-four years old; John Strohen, of Lancaster 
County, and A. G. Brodhead, of Luzerne County, each 
about eighty years of age. 


Wuen Eugene Hale married Miss Chandler, 
Papa Zach Chandler gave bim $100,000 for a wedding 
present; and at the advent of every grandchild a check 
for $20,000 is forthcoming, to be placed to the credit of 
the child as the nucleus of its future fortune. Babies are 
never unwelcome in that houschold. 


Tue family of the late ex-President Andrew 
Jobnson bave erected a splendid monument to his 
memory at Greenville, East Tennessee, the home ol 
‘the tailor President.”” The monument is to be unvailed 
by appropriate ceremonies on May 28tb, when addresses 
will be made by Colonel George W. Jones, of Tennessee, 
and Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue contract for the Soldiers’ Monument, to be 
erected by the Ladies’ Memorial Association at Augusta, 
Georgia, of which we bave published an engraving. was 
given to Theodore Markwalter, of Augusta. The columu 
is to be surmounted by a figure of the Confederate pri 
vate in his characteristic pea-jacket uniform. In March, 
1873, the association was reorganized with the following 
officers: Presideut, Mrs. M. E. Walton (since succeeded 
by Mrs. F. A. Timberlake); Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs Joho T, Miller; Vice Presidents (representing the 


| different church organizations in the city), Mrs. M. Camp- 


feld, Mrs. J. M. Adams, Mrs. A. E. Whitehead, Mrs. J. J 
Coben, Mrs. M. Clark, Mrs. M. A. Danforth, Mrs. J. J. 
Tuomas, Mrs. N. B. Moore, Mrs. W. H. Barrett, Mrs. D. 
T. Castiebury, Mrs. James T. May, and Mrs. J. J. Bred- 
enberg. 
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ESTABLISHMENT AT CRESKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON.— Drawn sy A. Bexouavs. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY MARKET. 


A TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO NASSAU, N. P.—THE CITY OF 
From Skercues By WALTER YEOGER.— SEE Pace 147, 


SAVANNAH, AND ITS ATTRACTIONS, 


150 


The Old Inn-yard Theatres of London. 

sed by curtains tent-fashion, 
led a bit 
The platform was 


rug stage was incl 
which hung from above and inclu 
inn-gallery for uses of the drama. 
strewn with rushes. Musicians were placed in the 
rallery outside the curtain, One sound the 
trumpet called the public in, and they stood on the 
rough stones in the yard—the original “ pit”’ 
leas they engaged rooms that opened upon the sur 
rounding gallery, in which they might enjoy them- 
and from which they could look out on the 
actors. Those rooms were the first private boxes, 
and when buildings were erected for the acting of 
plays, their private boxes were at first called 
‘rooms,’”’ The inn-gallery has been developed into 
the ‘‘ dress-circle ’’ of modern times. The second 
flourish of trumpets invited all spectators to settle | 
themselves in their places. After the third sound of 
the trumpet, the curtain was drawn, and the actors 
began to represent in action the story made for them 
into a plav. There was no scenery. The bit of inn- 
gallery included between the curtains might be a 
balcony for a Juliet, a town-wall or a tower to be 
defended, a palace-roof, or any raised place that 
was required by the action. The writer and the 
actors of the play were the whole play. They alone | 
must present everything by their power to the im- 
aginations of those upon whom they exercised their 
ic’, At court, for the queen’s pleasure, there was 
s ill cnly the scaffo'd on which to present the story, 
and, beyond the dressing of the actors, only the most 
indispensable bits of stage appointment, as a 
seat, if the story required that one should sit, or a 
table if necessary. but if the poet wanted scene- 
painting, he must paint his own scene in his verse. 
It is evident also from contemporary satires that the 
actors did not stint sound and fury where the play 
allowed it, But, although the greater part of the 
audience was uneducated, there were present also 
the courtiers, scholars, and poets, who were exact- 
ing in their notions of wit. The writers were young 
University men, with credit for wit at stake, and 
while the plays in the inn-yards could not satisfy the 
crowd that paid to see them unless they told good 
stories vigorously and sent their scenes home to the 
common sympathies of men, the poets who wrote 
them were compelled to keep in mind the taste of 
the polite world, by whose judgment socially they 
must needs stand or fall. Plays written, not for the 
inn-yards, but for the court, might appeal only to 
appetite for wit, and, neglecting the deeper passions 
of life, play fancifully with a classical fable, or work 
out ingeniously through mythological details some 
subtle under-thought or delicate piece of compli- 
ment to the queen. 


of the 


of 


selves, 


The Stupid Man. 


A sTUPID man can generally do some one thing 
fairly well. He can often save money, and is some- 
times gifted with a talent for shooting, fishing, row- 
ing, sketching, yachting, preaching, turning a 
lathe, or playing the cornopean. The misfortune 
of this is that he imagines from his success in one 
particular that he is equally capable in all. But, 
except in his own peculiar likes and dislikes, he 
is not fastidious. If he does not care for good 
wine, he despises the man who cannot drink mar- 
sala. If he is not musical, he professes to enjoy a 
street-organ, fees the grinders, sneers at people 
who dislike the noise, and openly announces his 
belief that Beethoven is dull and Wagner a hum- 
bug. If he is tond of town, he rails at the country ; 
if he likes the country, be wonders how a man can 
be such a fool as to live in town. He makes no 
allowaace for other people’s ta~tes, but measures 
everything by himself. The man who is taller than 
he is must be a giant, and the man who is shorter 
a dwarf. His house. his furniture, his religion, his 
wife, his children, his pursuits, his prejudices, are 
the standards by which every one else’s are mea- 
sured. In dress he is likely to adopt some costume 
and wear it always, at home or abroad. To stupid 
people, indeed, we are indebted for all our perma- 
nent institutions, and it was one of the class who 
invented the wiiow’s cap. He associates doubtlul 
morals with doubtful ways of dressing the hair, 
and would rather see his daughter in her coffin 
than wearing high-heeled shoes. He reads little, 
and on the whole prefers dull books, Thackeray 
being his great literary enemy. It is to attract 
him that novels are written, without characters, 
story, or plot. He reads hs newspaper aloud after 
dinner, and believes everything in it if it is of his 
own political creed; but if it is of a different party 
he does not even believe the announcement of 
deaths. 





An Ideal English Home. 


In the preparation of designs for a future home, 
we should first determine tue number of rooms we 
require, and approximately the size of each apart- 
ment. The next, and a very important step, is the 
arranging each room in position (that is, on plan), 
so that it may be the most conveniently situated — 
not only so far as the room itself is concerned, with 
its greatest length in the proper direction—in rela- 
tion to the aspect of the site and to the other rooms 
by which it is partly surrounded. Having arranged 
the rooms, halls, and staircases satisfactorily, and 
with due regard to the erection of chimneys, we 
would decide on the position of all doors and win- 
dows, placing them with a view to external effect 
as well as to internal convenience. We plan the 
way the roofs are to ran, and where we will have 
gables, or we may perhaps dispense with the latter 
aitogether. ‘Then let us resolutely determine that 
we will have the wal!s built of good thickness, and 
the partitions also, of the best material the neigh- 
borhood can prodace ~if this is not good enough, 
let it be fetched from a distance. We will have 
stone that does not crumble in the air like ginger- 





bread, or bricks that the frost does not reduce to | 


pow der ; ; timber t!at is stout in its proportions, and 
has been well seasoned. Alter the o'd-fashioned 


thaich, a tiled roof maintains within a house the | 
| 


most equable temperature throughout the year; 

siates retain no heat during the Winter, and all 
through the Summer the rooms just beneath them 
are more like forcing houses than dormitories. Then, 
with all the parts of our future home laid out in the 
most convenient manner, of such material and di- 
mensions that they will one and all last for cen- 
turies, we may give the rein to our fancy in regard 
to decoration. We cannot very well err, although 
it will be as well to adhere to certain rules and 
fashions for the sake of style, or (it may be admitted) 
of conventionality. But not a stick nor astone must 
be added for the sake of ornament; 
tie beams, run moldings round the openings, and 
elsewhere, but these should as far as possible be 
designed with a view to serve some definite pur- 
pose, and it will at once be seen that they add also 
to the artistic effect. If we can do all this, resisting | 





-un- | 


| 
we may carve | 
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| the architect and repressing the builder—we shall 
| have planned, built, and decorated a worthy 
| I 

of admiration. It will be a home not only tor our 


selves but for future generations. 


Standards of Beauty. 


| Dean Swirt proposed to tax female beauty, and 
to leave every lady to rate her own charms. He 
said the tax would be cheerfully paid, 
productive. Fontenelle daintily compliments tle 
sex when he compares women to clocks—‘ the 
latter serve to point out the hours, the former to 
make us forget them.’ The standards of beauty 
in women vary with those of taste. Socrates calls 
beauty a short-lived tyranny ; Plato, a privilege of 
nature; Theopliratus, a silent cheat; Theocritus, a 
delightful prejudice; Carneades, a solitary king- 
| dom ; and Aristotle affirmed that it was better than 
all the letters of recommendation in the world. 

With the modern Greeks and «thr nations on the 
|} shores of the Mediterranean, curpulency is the per- 
| fection of torm in woman. It was from the com- 
} mon and admired shape of his countrywomen that 
| Rubens in his pictures delights s0 much in plump- 
When this master was dexirous to represent 
the “ beautiful ”’ he had no idea of beauty under two 
hundred weight. His very graces are all fat. But 
| it should be remembered that all his models were 
Dutch women. 


ness. 


| Winter Clothes. 


Wirn regard to the use of clothes many errone- 
| ous opinions are entertained, and even among the 
| better-educated classes the mude by which clothes 
act in protecting us from cold is little if at all un- 

derstood, A very common idea is that they keep 
| us warm by preventing air from reaching ow 
| bodies, whereas the fact is that just those materials 
which are most permeable to air keep us warmest, 
| Their action is simple enough, and consists in ren- 
dering the air still around us, and in regulating its 
temperature by the heat which leaves our bodie:. 
Extreme degrees ot cold can. it is well-known, be 
better borne when the air is still than when with the 
same degree of cold the air is in motion, Every one 
knows from experience how much warmer woolen 
gloves are, even when loosely knitted, than the 
tight-fitting kid; yet, if the prevention of air from 
reaching the surface of the body were the source of 
warmth, kid should be warmer than woolen gloves, 
The corollary from the foregoing remarks is, there- 

fore, at once evident. Our clothes should be worn 
loose, so as to allow a etratum of warm air between 
them and our bodies; they should be of not too 
close a texture, for itis found that cotton wool loses 
its power of protecting us from cold by being com- 
pressed. They should also be light, to permit of 
active exercise in the open air without producing 
exhaustion by their weight. 
| - 


FUN. 
MAN proposes, but—he is not always accepted. 
THE early angler catches the worm and a cold. 


Wias, in the language of flowers, are lie locks, 


” 


A —the contribution 
box. 
A POSER for engineers—Does the oyster live by 


suction or bi-valve? 


“CERTAINTY in religion 


IT puts one in a neck-salted condition to have his 
throat fenced in with a supply of salt pork. 


THE New Jersey cheese factories are prosperous, 
although they have ’neuf-chatel mortgages to cover 
them 

“Hey, Tommy,” said a five-year-old urchin to 
another in the street, ‘‘ we've moved intoa house 
they call flats. ’n yer don’t have ter go up-stairs but 
ride up in the ventilator, ’n mother sends all the 
washin’ to the foundery.”’ 


“WHAT is that ?” said Spicer, awakened suddenly 
by aflendish howl that shattered the morning air 
under his window at the Westminster. ‘ That is 
the milkman,” said Mrs. 8S, pettishly. ** They 
always cry milk that way in New York. I think he 
is quite musical.”” And Spicer murmured, as he 
drowsed off for a final nap, ‘‘It’s the milky way, 
here, is it? Mewsical! yes, he’s a regular old 
cream-owner.”’ 


WHEN Jonah interviewed the whale, 
And haunted his internals, 

As erst it is recorded in 
The truthfulest of journals, 

What monarch did he symbolize? 
(A far-fetched joke you'll style it,) 

It seems to us he might have been 
A sort of paunch’s pilot. 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF. — Suburban resident (to 
builder): ‘“‘ Oh, I wanted to put a tin fox on the top 
of my house as a vane! What ought I to do?” 
Builder —‘* Do ? why, give notice to parish under 
metropolis local act—give notice of alteration to 
district surveyor—send in plan, elevation, section, 
cross-section and block plan of adjacent property, 
with design and two perspectives of fox—inclose two 
copies of all on linen to Board of Works, Spring 
Gardens, London, and then—wait !” 


WELCOME, season of string beans, 
Lettuce, dandelion greeus, 

Radishes and juicy beats, 

New-laid eggs and fresh-born meats— 
Welcome, season of delights— 

Balmy days and breezy nights— 
Welcome, hale and hearty chills, 
Doctors’ physic, doctors’ bills! 


A FEW evenings ago, a father and daughter at 
Wellesley, Mass., were mutually recalling incidents 
of the latter’s childhood. ‘I shall never forget,”’ 
said the young lady, “‘how you took me out of 
church one Sabbath, when I was about three years 
old, and punished me for playing in meeting. I can 
remember the tingling of that peach-tree switch to 
this day.” ‘“‘ Very strange, very strange,’ said the 
father; ‘I don’t recollect the circumstance at all.’’ 
«Ah, well, papa, you were atthe other end of the 
switch !’’ 





WHY HE WOULDN’T MARRY HER. 


“ Marry her! By George! I would, if it wasn't 
for her counfounded nose.” 

‘*Nose! Ha,ha! What’s the matter with her 
nose? Is it too short, too long, or crooked-—which? 
You're too fastidious, young man. A woman may 
be a charming wife and have any one of these de- 
formities.”’ 

“It isn’t any of them, old fellow. The fact is ' 
like Kitty—like to look at her and talk with her— 
| but any closer relationship | cannot eninre. Her 
| nose is too 0-d-0-r-0-u-s. 

Unfortunate Kitties should use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 

| Remedy, the wonderful disinfecting properties of 
which instantly sweeten the breath, destroying all 
offensive odor. To its mild, soothing, and hea ing 
| effects the most inveterate cases of catarrh 
promptly yield. Sold by druggists. 








and be very | 


| 
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complaints are aggravated by 4 
atmosphere, und it is therefore par- 
icularly necessary tor those who are afflicted with 
ailments of this nature, whatever their type may be, 
to meet this pred spos ng cause of sickness with a 
wholesome antidote. Hostetter’s Bitters should be 
taken daily at this season bv al 
under chronic ailments that tend to weaken the 
system. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


HPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 
Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMEOPATHIC CILEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


MRS. SHAW’S LOTION. 

The only remedy in the world vet known. Warranted 
to remove FRECKLES, MOTH PATCHES, SALLOWNESS 
and TAN in TEN DAYS, without injury tothe skin Asure 
cure for PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN, BLACK HEADS, ete. 
Renders the skin beautifully White, Soft, Clear and Fair. 
Call or send for circular’ MRS. DR. L. K. SHAW, 140 
East 28th Street, New York. Sold by first-class druggists, 


chronic 


sold moist 
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t 
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At Reasonable Rates —Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; — e of all kinds effected with best com- 
panie s. . J. HABR IC H & CO., 1 CU., 165 & 167 Bro adway. ay 


MISFIT CARPETS, 


Trademark copyrighted 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, TH&EE-PLY, AND 
Also Oilcloths, Stair Carpets, etc., very cheap at the 
place. 2% Falton Street, New York 
Call or send for a price-list. J. A. BENDALL. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, and 
gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its natural 
ness of operation is such that the use of acosmeticis not 
suspected, and is the only preparation that meets the 
wants of refined ladies who require a harmless and 
efficient beautifier, Invented by Dr. T. F. Gouraup, the 
celebrated Chemist. sold by all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Syneuteter, 
as Bond Street, New York 





INGRAIN. 
old 











It ConTAINS: 12 Sheets Letter Paper; 12 Envelopes; 
Pen-holder; 3 Pens; 1 Lead Pencil; 3 sheets Fancy Paper; 
12 Komic Kards; T large Floral Pie ture for framing; 25 
Wood Spirals; 40 Silhouette; 36 Love Mottoes; 5 Perfor- 
ated Mottoes; 85 Patterns for fancy work; 112 Decalco- 
manie; 130 Embossed Pictures; 1 Floral Card; 2 Book 
Marks; 25 fancy Wood Splints; 5 Comic Animal C ards; 
5 Black Tabtets (to make boxes); 30 Scrap Book Pic tures: 
—530 articles, in a nice Picture Box—for 42 cts.; by mail 
53 cts. (2 for $1). One Box free to any one ge ttinga club 
of six, and remitting $2.85. Postage Stamps taken. Mu- 
tilated scrip or greenbacks taken at 25 per cent. discount. 
Pin this up. Send any time. J. JAY GOULD, Whole- 
siler of Pictures, Stationerv, and Specialties for Ladies and 
Nhildren, 11 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENT TIDY FASTENER. 


Velvet, all colors. A set free for 10c. postage. 
Agents wanted, Thirty other new articles. 
Simpson & Smita, No, 64 Cortlandt St., NewYork. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


LL. D., Epitor. 


1 











Rev. CHarLes Force Deems, D.D., 





The MAY Number 
Is Now Ready. 


The following are but a few brief extracts from some 
of the many thousand editorial notices which are con- 
tinually appearing in the columns of the religious, as 
also the secular, press throughout the United States (to 
say nothing of those also in England, the Canadas, and 
other English-speaking countries) concerning this Maga- 
zine) They unanimously ascribe the utmost literary 
and general merit to this universally admired and most 
successful publication. 


*“‘There is a supply for old and young, parents and 
children, grave and gay.’’—Evangelical Messenger, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


‘*Tt is as brimful of pictures and interesting reading as 
it can hold, Many publications of this kind are desirable 
either for their quantity or quality, but this magazine 
fills the bill in either case, This number closes the first 
volume, and we lave every reason to believe that the 
second volume of this year will be fully up to iteprede- 
cessor.’ —Evangelical Sunday-school Teacher. 


‘Exceptionally voluminous fora periodical of its class, 
with no make-weight matter merely to ‘fill up,’ it is 
crowded with entertaining and instructive reading mat- 
ter, both original and selected, from beginning to end, 
excent as the letter-press gives way to such illustrations 
as make it more vivid and impressive. There was a place 
for such a magazine in the crowded ranks of American 
periodicals, and Frank Leslie’s fills it full.”’—Southern 
Christian Advocate. 


‘The articles are all prepared with the utmost care, 
and the MaGazine is a marvel of variety, usefulness and 
entertainment, and the engravings are profuse,”? — 
Methodist Reader, Littsvurgnh. 


“ FRANK Leauie's SUNDAY MAGAZINE continues to prove 
worthy of the highest commendation, It isa work every- 
way calculated to supply a much - needed want.’’—The 
Guild, Washington, D. C. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


128 PAGES, QUARTO. 


Beautifully bound Volumes I. and IL (for 1877) of this 
mpg will be ~ by. mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price ; , for Vol. L., $2; for Vol IL, $2.50. 


Annual subscription price, $3 ; 
Single copies, 25 cts. —post-paid. 


SEND % CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Frank Leslie, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


persons laboring | 





[May 4, 1878. 


LONG’S HOTEL 


Bond Street, London, 

| {\STABLISHED upwards of a century. This well 

| ‘4 known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable = of the West End 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 


‘ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. lier 42, N. R, 
Morton Street 

| VILLE DE PARIS, Captain Durand, Wednesday, May 1, 
30 P. M 

Captain Lachesnez, 
10 A.M 

we 


vot 


ST. LAURENT, Wednesday, May 8, 


LABRADOR, Captain lier, Wednesday, May 15, 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN “GOLD | ncluding wine) : 
TO HAVRE—First Cabin, $100 ; Second Cabin, $65 ; 
Third Cabin, $35. 
Stecrage, $26, including wine, bedding and utensils. 
_10U IS DE BE BIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway 


MA AN’S MISSION ON EARTH. 

4 medical treatise, indicating how confirmed 
abilities may be removed. The experience of 
study, observation, and profegsional practice, 
the agencies that will insure restored manhood, strength 
ened vitality and sound conditions of health, that have 
been impaired by overtaxed powers. A statement of 
obstacles to marriage and of the means by which they 
can be removed, By mail, 25c., currency or postage 
stamps. Address, Sec’y Museum Anatomy and Scicnes, 
1,146 Broadway, New York. 


A thorough 
d 

20 years’ 
showing 





CARDS, your nime and a’ Morocco Card 


95 FANCY 
Case, 10c. ScHELL BRos., Smith’s Landing, N. Y 
Mixed Cards Extra Nice, with name and Card 


4 





Case, l3c. C. G. Havens & Co., West Meriden, Conn 

5 Perfumed Mixed Cards, name in Crimson cr Jet, 
10 centa Grove Carp Co, E. Wallingford, Conn 

A Mixed Cards, with name, in case, 13c., 40 gold 10¢, 

Age nts Outfit, 1c Electro Card Co , Northford,Conn 
\TEREO TINTYPE PORTRAIT, mounts and instruc 

b tions for your own picture, Fiftv Cents. Most pertect 
likeness ever made. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. ,Chicago 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor. Terms and Outit Free, Address, 
P. O. VICKE RY, Augusta, Maine 


$7: : 
NOW READY. 


OUR NEW NOVEL, 


BY 
N. ROBINSON, 
AUTHOR OF 
“That Mother-in-Law of Mine,” 
Etc.,  ETc., Erec., 

ENTITLED: 


Born on the Deep; 


WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


THIS ADMIRABLE STORY 


Has just commenced in 


C74 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY GORNER, 


The Unrivaled 
Illustrated Family Paper, 


Combining the Highest Literary and 
Artistic Attractions. 


GIVEN AWAY 


WITH NO. 


675. 


A Splendid Steel Plate Engraving, 


From a Painting by VAUTIER, costing $15 in the 
print-stores. 


Ready April 22d, at all News Depots. 





THe Cuimney Corner is issued every 
had 


Annual subscrip- 


Monday, and can be at all news 


depots, price 10 cents. 
Three months, $1. 


tion, $4. Postpaid. 


Frank Leslie, 





63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York 


“May 4, 1818.) FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 151 


KEEP’S SHIRTS, —— [_-Agents ‘Wanted. 


KEEP S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, | N = rate tae sag ath - ip Oe ; 1] ra » 3 ' 
B ated Catalogues f & Co 9 Nassau St 


on'y plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free satbonisn eit 
KEEP’S Cusiom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for ; ; 
, y, A Month and Expenses 
ling to DEALERS 
SALESMEN a DO zishins ite CIGARS 
WANTED eR POSTER & CO. 


$9, delivered free No obligation to take any shirts 
insure answer. 6. FOSTER & UO., Cincianatt 
| 350 A MONTH,—Agenis wanted. 36 best 

















ordered unless perfectly satisfactory 
KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen. 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs ‘+ ++ 25 cents per pair. 





KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. selling articles n _the worki One sample 
Pepperill Jean Drawers, best quality.......500e. each | ree Soares. RY BRONSUR, Detroit, Mich 
White Fiannel Undervests, best quality.... 1 50 each. Sulary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra Staple Goods to deale, +. No peddling 
BOGUT. cucacasecdacvns on oasaea 9900800008 75c. each, x Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
Pee fT eut. address S. A. GRANT & CO. 
KEEP'S UMBRELLAS. 2, 4, 6 & Home St, Cincinnati, O. 


Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 

Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each. 

Circulars and samples mailed free, on application 

Shirts only delivered fiee 

KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 

We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper. 
BOHEMIAN BIER. 
SCHMITT & KOEHNE,. 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 

We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
ani Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


AVERILL PAINT, — 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who 
have used it during the past twelve years Beware of 
mitations, 


, CALCICAKE; 





' a year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particu- 
lars free. Address, J. WortTH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LK PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. COULTER & Cv., Chicago. 








AGENTS profits per week. Will prove 

it or forfeit $500. New articles just 

| patented. Samples sent tree to all 

Address W_H CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton Street, New York 








MASO} RITUALS IN 
with keys TO MAKE RUSTY MASONS 
BRIGHT. Separate Rituals for LODGE 
CHAPTER & COMMANDERY. Regu 
lar price for Lodge and Chapter work 
$3 each, and for Commandery $5. For 
the next 60 days we offer the following 
SPECIAL RATES: Lodge & Chapte: 
Rituals $2 each,Commandery $3, or $om 
for the three Rituals and Keys. In or 
dering you MUST give the name an 
number of your Lodge, Chapter or Commandery. ANY Maso 
i appreciate these books,as they give the ConrecTSTaNnbD 
> Worx. Order atonce. Address Masonic Book AGENCY 
south-west cor. Broadway and Warren 8t., New York. 


The Science of Life, 


OR, SELF-PRESERVATION. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged. just pub 
lished. It is a standard medical work, the Lest in the 
English language, written by a physician of great experi- 
ence, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled medal 
by the National Medical Association. It contains beauti- 
ful and very expensive steel plate engravings, and more 




















than 50 valuable prescriptions for all forms of prevailing 

q diseases, the result of many years of extensive and suc 
P ° cessful practice. 300 pages, bound in French cloth; 

; Or, Compressed Calcimine. = ~~ price only $1, sent by mail.’ The London Lancet savs; 
Something New for Walls and Ceilings “W.WATE Re ‘*No person should be without this valuable book. The 

gs- FS.NY author is a noble benefactor.” An illustrated sample sent 


Beautiful and Economical, Can be 


to all on receipt of 6 cents for postage. Address, DR. 
Applied by Any One. W. H. PARKER, 4 Bulfinch St., Bo=ton. The author may 
Sen! for sample cards, furn'shed free, to the 9 be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and experience 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., For Hatching 700 Eggs at Once! TRUTH 18 MIGHT?! 
Pp 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 171 East Randolph Wy BAE RR oar New WY 
St., Chicago; 152 East River St., Giovcindiae - co. =} ’ 151 a serene, ” oom 





with your age, height, color of eyes « 





N. K. cor. Fourth and Race Sts-, Philadel- aay CORRESPONDENTS MUST ENCLOSE RETURN POSTAGE. ~@& id ce totenartellens one ie 
phia; 191 High St., Boston. > _ a sti Seiden nes enh toad 


9 
) W. C. WILSON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of iy (fe 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS CELEBRATED throughout the RAID | OE le a Si FSS rcereerneng aceepeager gna ——— 
In » Sse j : \, ae i ly poeple yt He is Superior Mixe ards, with name, 10 cents 
Union—expressed to all parts. 18 78 ll A be page i ye Bianca 25 Samples 3c. J. C. CHILD & CO.,Bakersfield, Vt 
Mailed Free to all Applicants. 1 Ib. and upward at 25, 40, 60c. A The me movement = ch 2 tsnccssenstrtehecereas: Mill 
It Addre i GUN i lh gp dl ae osu BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson 
re ) d so es, GUN- ig ) 0 oO “5 Ss. « alike, ] s 
45 West 14th Street, New York. adn peter , : hand, and another one 50 or Jet, 13c. Cumton Bros, Clintonville, Conn 


THER, Confectioner, Chicago. 
























Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
on tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
=] C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
wa trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
as FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


$!—A journal devoted 
COIN BOX to the interests of those desiring to extend their acquaint. 
j anee or correspondence, Send 10 cts. for sample c py 


Holds over $5.00 ot WHITE & CO., Publishers, Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 
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Simmediately takes its a 
place, Sample handsome- Snowflake Assorted Cards, w th name, 
ly plated with NICKLE 10c. Outtit 10c. Sgavy Bros, Northiord, Ct. 
SILVER, post paid, 50 7 ainies 

t i 
as ta connecting. 3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
Coin Boxes, for $1.00. with name, 10c. J, Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y 
Agents wanted = every- a - 





25 pkts. Flower Seeds - - - $1.00 


| 25 , : y ELIXIR au 
SEEDS oy Vegetable Seeds _ . 1.00 PYKES BEARD ELIXi face, 
12 Double Tuberoses - e ° &»> More thas 20,000 young tre ALREADY WEAR 
é ‘ “ RAV is EA} : , be 
| 12 : extra - 7 75 Rea ate cak’ on. Noinjury. Resity applied. Cortada 


and } 2 Gladiolus ‘ n 50 h directions post-paid 25.0.3 for 











. Pack it! 
Bont. og ‘SMITH & CO. Ag’ ts, Palatine, lu. 
os aber 








| ie ees " ” ——————- where. Big Pay. 50 FINE CARDS no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 

BU LBS | 45 wes LBs aisg she Non York HISKERS. How to produce a fine Beard and BRIDE & CO., Se eS ee eee 
| Catalogues Mailed Free Mustache on the emocthest See in 3) days. 11 Clinton Place, Styles of Cards, 10c,, or 15 Chromos, ‘Shells of the 

on é Thousands try it. It never faila Send $1 and stamp to New York. 95 Ocean,” 25c., with name. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 





W. EH. LAKE, Box 905, Providence, R. L 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY c ARDS 30 Gold & Silver Border, new, with name and ele- 








. Leath Case Bie, 25 with se 2Uc., 
4 Prizes Amounting to $67,925. ce tea snetan aie, and anak Mertens Ones, ics 


x) no two sryies alike, and neat Mc rocco Case, 1 e 
WHOLE TICKETS, $1. Ca'logue & samples 3c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N.Y 
e Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c 
25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 


Drawings 15th and 30th each month. 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 40 "xe? CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 


outfit, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, BO re MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 


case, 13c, Outfit, 10c. Dowp & Co., Bristol, Conn. 





WILLIAMSON & CO., Eastern Agents, 
569 Broadway, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 
LIBRARY DINING & CHAMBER 6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
. Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Budget.) 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST | Meme - U = N | 7 U R E The Cheapest Magazine 
Magazine of Wit, Humor, Anecdote | eve December 15a, 187 * a a 


—_ 















































Ms and Adventure. PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. Frank Leslie’s 
a Nos. 47 & 49 West Fourteenth Street, New. York. Pp p UJ [ AR M 0 NTH LY 
THE MAY NUMBER NOW READY ' 
5 RUPTURE CURE in many, com/ort and safety 
in all cases. Trusses—the catia! 
At all Newsdealers’. wearer adjusts the pressure anywhere from four pounds COMPLETE a 1 
a to four ounces without removing from the body. Abdomi- Bend? a, PRESS § ny 
nal Supporters, Belts, Elastic Stockings, Shoulder Braces, line of ratsen, ‘ee A. P The May 4 9 umper, 
etc., etc. Send for Circular. DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f. 
96 QUARTO PAGES. Nearly 100 ADJUSTABLE PRESSURE TRUSS CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. NOW READY, 
Graphic Illustrations. 735 Broadway, New York. ~ sles: 6 7 1 
from Nervous Derry, Articles : iy age Hg ym tygoere beg : o* 
Blair’s Pills.-—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu- etc.. can learn of acertain | Comgo,’? by Hon. Char es P. Daly (profusely illu 
' matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail H. PLANTEN & and speedy remedy, free, | trated) ; **The Art of Ventilation,” by Prof 
c SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. ' by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio Cha:les A. Joy, Ph. D. (numerous cuts and diagrams) ; 
A ’ . ’ ’ y S ( 
Postpaid —— |* Toledo, Spain,’® by N. Robinson (13 views) ; 
7 ; “Cleopatra’s Needle and other Mono- 
liths,”’ by Basil H. Cooper (20 illustrations) ; ** The 
} Gorilla and other Apes,” by Richard A. Proctor 
| ’ 3 
SEND 15 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY af SS Sas 9 engravings) ; etc., etc, Stories: ** Allan Gray’s 
; 7 aramdn ied Mistake,” ** Dick Prosser’s Crime,’’ *« The 
i if desired, at a price much lower th s | shee , 
Suet oiel ae tamale + on uaa ghee r aa Opal Bracelet,” “Kid,” “The American 
Frank Leslie any jeweler pays for them at wholesale. P 
: which covers the cost of the spoons, as well as postage Countess” (continued), etc., etc, by Amanda M 
ig 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. For 15 CENTS and packing, we will send by mail prepaid, ONE SET Douglass, Etta W. Pierce, and several other popular 
, OF 6 QUADR OPER SS LV ER on ~ barnes ig Am oped tm os novelists. Numerous paragraphs of Political and 
t NICKLE an -R, on @ new m " e )E. which . , 
The Automatic Fountat aan aeare the finest Eng!ish white steel. It contains NO brass: or German Natural History, Science, Interesting An 
ee {\* silver in its composition, and consequently no poison or disagreeable taste. Are very | ecdotes, Poems, Wit and Humor, etc., com 
. strong and will wear for years. re cone $1.25. — * oe | plete the number. 128 quarto pages — 100 
Closes for the pocket. We shall not furnish these goods to the trade, consequently they cannot be supplied by any ‘ne ti ngravings, including a beauti- 
A aor i c ilv - r f . lity, Table Spoons, 6f 1.25; Forka, nteresting eng ss, 
ass _ VB po apa! aoa” my ‘ce tales other manufacturer oF devler ced, cold steel handle and blade, trippleplate, 6 for $2. Address fally colored Frontispiece, with interesting 
wen National Novelty’ Co., 400 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. N. F. JONES, SHLAN D, MASS. descriptive matter, entitled “A Clutch for Dear 
= io aera bis ep a | Life.’’ 
HOLCOMB’S Improved Acoustic T P 0 7 
ery Patent a ys ELE HI N 
¢ Yor short lines the best and cheapest Speaking Telephone - ¢ 
: wanetatared I have a test line of over 1 mile in length Single Copies, 25 Cents. - 
ews that t ansmits the voice with such power as to jw be yong Annual Subscription, $3, 
. ‘distinctly in all parts ofan ordinary room Illustrated cir- 
rip- ciara for stamp. Address J. R. Holcomb, Mallet Creek, Ohio. POSTPAID- 


SEND 25 CTS. for SPECIMEN COPY, 


Frank Leslie, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York 





THE VICTOR 

aid. RINTING | AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESS Eis. ! lNand-Inkers, 63 to $20. 

Large lilustrated Catalogue for § Self-Inkera, $6 to 8850. 

wo stamps, J. COOK & CO., Mir's, West Meriden, Ct. 
Fancy Cards, Snowflake Damask. Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10 cts. Nassau Card Co, Nassau, 

New York. 
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“HENCE, HORRIBLE SHADOW, LENCE!” 








AU BON MARCHE|WM. WALL'S SONS 


NOUVEAUTES. MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOUCICAUT & SON, Proprietors. C O R D A G é. 


AND 


OAKUM. 


All Rope from this house Guaranteed Pure 


WIM (113 WALL STREET, New York. 

ee ah | INLAID-FLOORS. 

RUE DU BAC, DE SEVRES AND VELPEAU, | Hi geet Co, 
PARIS. 


NEW-YORK. 

















THE GREAT DRYGOODS STORE| PIANO ®si\soori"s4¥5\ORGAN 


} cost $1,100, only $255. Elegant Upright Pianos cost 
| $800, only $155, 7 Octave Ros wood Pianos, $135. 
en of the | (®binet Parlor Organs, 13 stops, $84. 
5 16 stops, cost $390, only $115. 


every t 


And Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


Church Organs, 
Elegant $375 Mirror- 
Something startling about Pi 
Illustrated News 


Acknowledged to be the 
house by the 
article sold 


most worthy of the s 


quality an € 30 rcchée o 
juality and real Bon March t p Organs 


only $105. 
anos and Organs in my latest large 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before | Pare’, With full information. SENT FREE. Ad 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known establish dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, | — $$$ _— 


and where they will find the most complete assortment of 
SILKS, SA TINS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DRESS 


Lace, Lingerie, Cloaks, Ete.. Ete. 


Tra THAN 
IVES PATENT 
AME cCco., 
, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Bronze Lamps, Kerosene | 
Chandeliers & Brackets, 
Patent Reflecting Hang- 
ing Lamps and Ives At- 
tachments. Sole Makers 
of Blackman’s Patent 
Reflector Bases and Sole | 
Agents for sale of the 
American Burner. Deal- 
ers in Kerosene Coods 
generally. 
By using the Ives Attach- 
m -nts, Lamps can be light- 
{ ed, filled and trimmed | 
» without removing the 
/ glob2, shads or chimney. 


GOODS 





105 Chambers St eanuca 
FRIEDRICHSHALL 
BITTER WATER 


























Beuche Fils & Co., New York, 
Eastlake Styles Cheap | ' 
est in the world. Designs 7 Sole Agents 
and price-list sent free. 
J. Z GIFFORD, 136 East 28th Street, New York. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. 


“The only Sunday magazine 
and it certainly ex: els 
the old country.”’ 


published in America, 
h 
—New Covenant, Chicago 


n merit Sunday magazines of 


THERS ni 


\4DWAY 


Al 
at 2 


128 Quarto Pages. 100 Fine Engravings. 


Frank Leslie, 
i _ 53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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French, China and Limoge 
ner and Tea Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, from $3.45, 
Fine Engraved Goblet, $1.25; Ivory -Handled Tabl 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, 
thing new and beautiful for your Louse and table. Largest 
assortment in the United States. Goods caretully boxe: 
free, and shipped daily to all parts. New 50-page Price. 
list free by mail 


B.D. DASSEORD, 


1,2, 3,12, 13, 15, 16 &17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


_NEW YORK CITY. 
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ANTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


CORPULENCE. 
| ALLAN *S A NTI-FAT 


| {4s purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 
|} upon the food in the stomach, preventing its being 

converted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
rections, it will reduce a fat person from two to five 
| pounds per week. 
| 





“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. 

Sold by druggists, or sent, by express, upon Tre- 
ceipt ot $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprictors, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


The HIGHEST EXPONENT of 


FASHION AND TASTE. 
Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL. 


It contains excellent Pictures and 
Jull Descriptions of the very Latest 
Styles of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Wear ; information 
Family Topics : Select 
Beautiful Lilustrations of Tlome 


useful on 


Stories ; 
and Foreign Subjects ; Poetry ; 
Fashionable Intelligence ; Personal 


Chit- Chat; A musing Cartoons on 


the Follies and Foibles of the Day; 


Sparks of Mirth, etc., ete. 


all news- 
; annual 


Published every Friday. For gale by 
dealers. Price 19 cents per copy 
subscription, $4, postpaid. 


IT SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE TABLE OF 
EVERY LADY IN THE LAND 





FRANK LESLIE, 
63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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ROOSTS FOR MARKETABLE CHICKENS, BEFORE FATTENING. VIEW OF W. C. BAKER’S FARM AND EGG-HATCHING ESTABLISHMENT. 






NEW JERSEY,—THE ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION OF POULTRY—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE SYSTEM OF ARTIFICIAL EGG-HATCHING AT W. C, BAKER'S 
POULTRY FARM, CRESKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON,— Drawn sy A. BeERGHAUS.— SEE PaGeE 154, 
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ARTIFICIAL EGG-HATCHING. 


ype 

miles from Jersey City. Between the 
and the railway station stands the wood-crowned 
summit of the rock-ribbed Palisades. Inah 
jnside the shoulder of the Palisadesa set of detached 
bulldings, surrounded by oak, elm and tulip-trees 


attract theeye, 


ige cup 


uliarity of their con- 
quantity of glass 


both from the pec 
struction as well as from tle large 
with which they are fitted up. These buildings con- 
stitute the monster chicken-hatching farm of Mr. 
William C. Baker, an enterprise upon which this 
gentleman has already expended some seventy 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Baker is a man of note in pr 
He has heated the entire building of the 


Central Depot by seven miles of co 


‘al science. 


Grand 


his patent steam-heating apparatus holding a 
world-wide reputation, while his experiments in 
electricity place his name beside that of Howe, or 
t.at of Morse. 

Mr. Baker’s residence on the Palisades, adjoining 
his farm, is one of the most attractive sites in the 
wide world. The grounds slope gently from the 
rear of the house for about one hundred yards, 
and then terminate in a precipice over which a 
stone held out at arm's-length, and dropped, touches 
nothing in its fall until it strikes t ks that bor- | 
der the river, five hundred feet below From this 


site can be seen not only the entire city of Yon- 
kers, but the East River, Long Island Sound and 
New York City. 

The writer, with the artist, was most courteously 
received by Mr. Baker, a gray-haired, keen-glanc- 


ON-THE-HUDSON is situated sixteen 
lly river 


‘ealed piping, 


ing, quick-speaking man of under fifty years of age, | 


with a bright, incisive manner and an uncontrollable 
habit of plunging in medias res. The house in 
which we met our host is a frame two-story build- 
ing. Attached to it is a vast conservatory, of 
which more anon. The basement contains an 
‘* Egyptian Room ”’ for hatching purposes, a patent 
heating apparatus, facetiously termed ‘the old 
hen,” 
heat is imparted for incubation, a store-room, and 
one or two offices. Ascending a staircase, we are 
ushered into a grim-looking array of electric bat- 


| maintained during incubation. 


since from its iron body all the vitalizing | 


teries, with wires stretching in every direction like | 


cobwebs, while electric alarms everywhere frown 
meuacingly from the walls. A water-tank runs 
along one side of the apartment. From this ante- 
room, the office of Mr. Baker and the sleeping 
apartment of the egg-attendant give to the right 
hand; upon the left, the all-important hatching- 
room, from which the ‘‘ peep,’’ *‘ peep,” ‘* peep,”’ 
ot the chickens arise in twitering chorus. 


THE EcypT1aAn METHOD. 


The Egyptians, even before the Pyramids were 
eonstructed, were in the habit of hatching eggs by 
artificial means, and atthe present hour the process 
is largely conducted all over the length and breadth 
of the land of the Ptolemies and Pharoahs. These 


egg-hatching establishments, it is stated, number 
600, in which 12,000,000 chickens are annually in- 
The makmal, or building, in which the 


cubated. 






8. Chicken on twenty first dor. 


NEW JERSEY.—ARTIFICIAL EGG-MATCHING AT CRESKILL 


2. Egg after three hours’ incubation, 
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eres are hatehed is constructed of sunburnt or 
dried bricks. and consists of two parallel rows or 
small chambers and ovens—the latter uppermost 
each about eleven feet square by about nine feet 
high, and divided by a narrow vaulted passage 
through which the attendant enters to watch the 
progress of the operation. The eggs suitable for 
1atching are placed on mats or straw sprinkled 
with bran on the floor of the chamber. The heat 
is produced by the consumption of gi/eh, a fuel made 
up of guano and chopped straw, and is steadily 
maintained at a temperature of 100 to 103 degrees, 
Fahr. The eggs remain in the incubator twenty 
one days, two-thirds being successfully hatched. 
The operator of the ma/mal reeeives one-half of 
the eggs to repay him for trouble and outlay, the 
original owner of the eggs receiving the other half. 
Having thus briefly disposed of the 
method, we return to the chicken farm at Creskill- 
on-the-Hudson. 

rie HATCHING Room. 


The hatching-room is a spacious, square apart- 


ment. with a low ceiling, double plastered and 
double windowed. ‘ix sets of incubators or hatch 
ing-cases stand parallel to one another, with a 


roomy passage between. A case is constructed 
of galvanized iron, the upper compartment con 
taining hot. water, the middle, the eggs laid out 
upon trays, and the lower, cold water. The hot 
water is to imitate the warmth imparted by the 
body of the hen while sitting over her brood, the 
cold to substitute the moist or cool ground upon 
which she hatches, the best broods being in- 
variably hatched upon moist ground. The heat of 
the room is 75°, that of the water, whichis conveyed 
iromatank attached to each case and regulated by a 
thermostat, being 110. An electric battery com- 
municates with the incubators, and any undue 
variation of heat is announced to the attendants 
through an indicator. As the hen allows the eggs 
to cool each day while she seeks for food, her 
example is followed here, and for a certain time 
daily the eggs are exposed to the Summer heat of 
the apartment, viz., 75°. There are eight trays in 
every case, each tray containing eighty eggs. The 
eggs subsequent to examination are laid upona 
tray in flannel, a thermometer being carefully 
placed over them. ‘ 100° upon the eggs ”’ is the heat 
After the expira- 
tion of twenty-one days the natural period of in- 
cubation, the chickens are hatched, and then 
placed in drawers, partly screened by wire, where 
they remain until dried and without food for 
twenty-four hours, when they are transferred to 
baskets in handfuls and thence to the ‘* brooding- 
house.” 


THE EXAMINATION Room. 


The eggs are bought from farmers, dealers and 
others, some consignments traveling one thousand 
miles—Mr. Baker, in the sweet by-and-by, pur- 
poses raising his own eggs, but so far, he remains 
satisfied with manufacturing chickens. The eggs 
before being placed upon the hatching trays, are 
subjected to a rapid but technical examination. An 
old egg which is light and metallic to the touch, is in- 
stantly rejected by the expert. The room in which | 
the examination takes place is very small, and is 
kept dark as Erebus. The furniture of the. apart- 
ment consists of a chair, a few flannel-lined shelves, 
and a desk or counter, also lined with flannel, upon 
which the eggs are carefully placed, and an argand 
lamp, in a black metallic case, shedding its brillia t | 
light through an orifice the exact size and shape of ! 
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, anegg. Against this opening the examiner places 
the egg which instantly shows that peculiar dead 
red seen ina frost-setting sun. The egg now acts 
as @ screen to the light, and through this screen the 
light endeavors to torce its way. The fierce light 
that beats upon the egg reveals the internal discol- 
oration, a mere speck denoting the germ of vitality, 
and this ‘‘ point’’ being discovered, the egg is laid 
aside for incubation, while muddy, addled or 
bright clear eggs are rejected as being unfit for 
hatching, and are utilized for food for the rising 
generation of chickens. 


Mr. Baker was good enough to submit eggsin the | 


various stages of development to the light until, 
from an almost imperceptible speck, the inmate 
rose to the full-fledged dignity of the chicken 
beneath our interested gaze. 

No. 1 in our illustrration shows the egg ready for 
}incubation. (a) The vesicleswimming in yolk con- 
taining the embryo. (») Two dense cords attached 
strongly to yolk, passing through the white and 
connected with inner membrane, keeping the yolk 
in position and preventing injury to embryo. (c) 
Air chamber between shell and lining membrane. 

d) Inner membrane surrounding albumen. 

No. 2 shows the appearance of egg after three 
hours’ incubation, the embryo being lengthened, 
the caudal vein and blood vessels indicated. 

No. 3 shows egg on third day of incubation, a | 
bent and palpitating vessel, @ e, the heart, and dis- 
tinct blood in vessels, 

No. 4 shows appearance of 
chamber. } 

No. 5 shows the inner appearance of egg after 
sixth day, the head and eyes of chick being de- 
veloped. 

No.6 shows the outer appearance of egg in 
examining chamber on sixteenth day. 

No. 7 shows chick completely formed, with first 
indication of feathers, twelfth day. 

No. 8 shows chick on twenty-first day preparing 
for exit. 

No. 9 shows the first pick on twenty-first day. | 

No. 10 shows the chicken stepping from out its | 
shell in all the glowing consciousness ef new-found 
liberty. 

No. 11 shows the peculiar formation of bill that 
enables the chicken to pick its way out of shell. 

Twenty-four hours in the hatching-tray develops | 
the vitality of the chicken, and In forty-eight the 
motions of the heart are plainly perceptible. All | 
the fluid in the egg must become absorbed during | 
the period of incubation, the air cells asthe chicken | 
ages becoming larger, while the embryo bird in a 
somewhat anomalous manner grows smaller, i. e., | 
is folded over to suit the requirements of its prison | 
At fifteen days nearly all the blood-vessels 
become absorbed, feathers commencing to sprout 
It is about this stage that | 
the Chinese are most partial to eggs. On the 
twentieth day the chicken commences te chip his 
shell and to ‘‘ peep ”’ = distinctly. Upon the 
twenty-first day the air-cell which now envelops 
the bird like a winding-sheet, and is the color and | 
substance ot white paper, is burst and the chicken | 
rolls forth from his doubled-up position in all the | 
glowing consciousness of life and liberty. No | 
chicken lives if taken out of its shell betore tie 
allotted twenty-first day. Two full-fledged, lusty 
birds of twenty days were liberated tor us, but 
after a brief and gailant struggle they yielded to | 
the inevitable law of nature. 

Having now hatched our chicken and dried him, 
we will follow him to the 


egg in examining 
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| BROODING Houst 


This buiiding is an enormous conservatory, 150 
feet long by 30 broad and 16 high. There are two 
| tiers of benches for vegetation, especially for green 

lettuce, which is grown all the year round, as it is 
| considered absolutely essential for feeding the young 

chickens. They are also fed upon the yolks of eggs 
that miscarry in the hatching, and upon the worms 
generated through the decomposing of the bodies 
| ot such chickens as disease or accident may deprive 
of lite, the maggots derived from this source being 
highly valued. Another quality of food strongly re 
commended ia the blood drawn from the fowls while 
There are fifty compart- 





| being killed for market. 


| ments in the brooding-house, capable of containing 


100 chickens in each. Consequently there are 
5,000 chickens perpetually peeping, picking and 
fluttering in this Summer palace, the heat being in 
variably maintained at 75°. Here the birds are kept 
for about three weeks, provided with every luxury, 
including blanket-lined sleeping places, beneath 
hot water troughs, the ‘old hen”’ receiving them 
under her zinc wings when they feel inclined to 
sleep in cozy comfort. We observed a good many 
of the celebrated Houdan breed, one which Mr. 
Baker is desirous of acquiring more of, since this 
fowl is best suited for market purposes in conse 
quence of the smaliness of offal in proportion 


| to the flesh, in addition to the faet of filling out 


more rapidly than any other known species. From 
the brooding-house the chicken is transferred to 


THE HENNERY. 


This structure, half conservatory, half shed, is 456 
feet long—not a bad rifle range. An iron track 
runs along this building furnished with a small 
wagon, used in carrying the boxes in which the 
towls are placed, food, etc. Upon the left is a dry 
refrigerator into which the chickens are deposited 
aiter they haye been killed and picked. The birds 
are emancipated in batches of seventy into light, 
bright, cheerful compartments, provided with in- 
clines and small stairs leading to sleeping apart- 
ments, as many of them are not sufficiently strong 
to roost. Next to the refrigerator comes the 

Forcep FEEDING Room. 

This building is 120 feet long by 20 feet broad 
and 15 feet high, and contains eight rotary cylinders. 
These cylinders are fitted up with coops, 240 coops 
to eacli—in all, 1,680. Into this department comes 
the chicken in order to be fattened for the market. 
The process of fattening takes trom ten to twelve 
days. ‘The chicken is fed as long as he will stand 
it, and so soon as the bird refuses a meal he is led 
forth to the slaughter. In three weeks he increases 
his weight by one pound. The feed consists of a 
mixture of Indian meal, milk and water, thus sup- 
plying food and drink at the same moment. None 
put healthy fowl can stand forced feeding, as it is 
a process requiring strong digestive powers. Three 
feeds show whether the bird 1s fit for forcing or not. 
A large chicken will take half a pint of food at a 
meal. The fowl are fed twice a day—at 5 a.m. and 
6 P.M. Absolute quiet is maintained, no person 
being permitted to enter the building save at meal- 
times, as a flutter amongst the birds causes a loss 
of a certain number of pounds of meat. 

The cylinders are twelve feet high, the diameter 
being eleven feet. In close proximity to the cylinder 
is an elevator worked by hand. This elevator 
raises a platform. On the platform is a tank con- 





&. luuer appearance on sixteenth day. 





ixth day. 





THE EMBRYO CHICK IN VARIOUS PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT.—DRAWN BY A. BERGHAUB, 
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taining the liquid food. Connected with the tank 
is a pump, a hose and a nozzle. The nozzle is 
silver-plated, and smooth as crystal, as any un- 
evenness on its surface would scarify the throat 
of the bird. The mode of feeding is unique. The 
attendant stands upon the platform, his foot in a 
stirrup which works the pump, bis right hand hold- 
ing the nozzle. The chickens are fastened in the 
coops by soft leg straps, their heads being turned 
outwards. The attendant, having selected his tier, 
sets the cylinder in motion, and as each coop comes 
round, he seizes the chicken dexterously by the 
neck, presses opea the mouth, and plunging the 
silver-plated nozzle right down into the crop, 
pushes down his foot, works the pump, and lo! the 
food is injected and the bird is fed. An expert 
will feed 240 chickens in thirty minutes. A good 
broiler should weigh one pound and a half, this 
weight being reached at the ave of two months. 

Mr. Baker ‘‘ manufactures ’’—we use his own 
term—82,000 chickens every year, and is making 
arrangements to turn out 300 a day. 


Tue KiILtutinc Room 


is a blood-and-feather-bespattered apartment, with 
large crates standing around called * hearses,’’ and 
a gore-stained shelf in the middle telling its own 
sanguinary tale like the headman’s block. The 
doomed fowl are sent to the kni'e of the execu- 
tioner in batches of seventy-five. This grim official, 
attired in a leather apron, stands beside the crate, 
and snatching a fowl by the neck, dexterously 
holds it in such a manner as to preclude the possi- 
bility of its fluttering. He then inserts his fatal 
knife through the gaping mouth, over the tongue, 
gently touching the brain so as to produce para- 
lysis, and then by a jerk of the wrist separates the 
jugular-vein, The fowl is then tilted Reed down- 
wards in order to save the bright-red blood in a 
vessel specially provided for that purpose. 

Poor or infirm poultry are “ scald picked,” that is, 
plunged in water but first-class; fowl are hand 
picked, and no abrasion should ever appear. A 
picker kills and picks, never permitting the fowl 
to leave his hand until both operations are com- 
pleted. The blood is saved for food for the young 
chickens, while the refuse meat of slaughter-houses 
is rapidly coming to the front. This is sold in cakes 
of 600 pounds, hydraulically pressed, at $20 a ton. 
Mr. Baker laughingly assured us that it is much 
sae food than the stereotyped boarding house 

ash. 

An expert will kill and pick 500 chickens a day. 
The feathers, which are bagged and sold at eight 
cents per — pay for the picking. When killed 
and picked, the chickens are deposited in an ice- 
box or dry refrigerator, and packed in boxes of 
one hundred, in barrels of thirty. The chickens are 
kept fasting for twenty-four hours before killing, 
such being the market etiquette. At2 a.m. they 
are shipped for market, and a tew hours later New 
Yorkers have them broiled for breakiast. Well 
may we pause a little, ere we anxiously exclaim— 
“ What next?” 








UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL. 
Tue New Line To Rio pe JANEIRO. 


HE map which we publish herewith illustrates 
the latest and most extensive American ocean 
steamship enterprise. ‘The United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Line, without waiting for 
outside capital or Congress to come to its aid, has 
launched, and within sixty days will have upon the 
line between this city and the Brazilian ports two 
of the finest steamships ever constructed. The 
first, the City of Rio de Janeiro, is announced to 
leave New York on Saturday, May 4th; her sister 
ship, the City of Para, will follow early in June; 
and others are in course of construction. 

Concerning the history, purpose and prospects 
of this great enterprise, no better statement can be 
given than that of Mr. John Roach, its founder 
and head, which is in substance as follows : 

After the panic of 1873, said he, the real cause 
of the depressed condition of the country was not 
well’ understood, and many of our business men 
thought the effects would pass away in a little 
while, just as had been the case after other tempo- 
rary periods of commercial depression. Such not 
roving to be the fact, in the latter part of 1874 he 
lt to inquire into the causes of the long-con- 
tinued stagnation. He found there was a large 
over-production of manufactured goods, We were 
making more goods than our own people could 
consume, and there were many foreign markets 
which we had no means of reaching. The condi- 
tion of our own business—shipbuilding— showed 
this state of affairs. There were more shipyards 
than there were ships to build. Even the coasting 
trade was so much cut up by the railroads that 
there was a very much reduced demand for small 
vessels. It was plain that there was more money 
invested in railroads and in manufacturing than 
was necessary for home consumption, and he knew 
that it would stimulate shipbuilding and the gen- 
eral business of the country to find a new market 
for our productions. We would either have to 
close up some of our factories or extend the field 
we were to supply. He knew that if we could only 
do the latter we would have great advantages in 
shipbuilding, for we can construct iron ships 
cheaper here than in any part of the world be- 
cause of our natural advantages, having all the 
materials at hand. His attention was directed 
toward South America, and he appointed a compe- 
tent gentleman to visit the countries of the lower 
continent and carefully study their condition. 
During the Centennial he made himself acquainted 
with the representatives of the leading South 
American nations, and found that they were very 
much interested in our labor-saving machinery, and 
desirous of exchanging their agricultural products 
for our manufactures. 

BRAZIL, 


But no other country presented such an inviting 
field as Brazil. With a territory of 4,000,000 square 
miles — larger than our own country before the an- 
nexation of Alaska—she produces in abundance 
many things which we need, such as coffee, rubber, 
valuable hard woods, dye woods, éte., while she is 
anxious to get inexchange agricultural implements, 
and many other kinds of our manufactured arti- 
cles, 
adapted to trade with each other, adjoining as they 
Co almost, and each producing s0 many things 
that the other wants. Ilaving reached this con- 
clusion, the next thing was to open a road to 
Brazil. At this stage he called to his confi- 





No two countries in the world are better | 
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| dence Coionel W. P. ‘lisdel, who had traveled a 


great deal in South America, Furnished with the 
proper letters, he went to Brazil to discover exactly 
the true condition of the Empire, its resources, its 
value to the manufacturers of the United States as 
a market, and why it was that while we purchased 
so much from them they bought so little from us, 
the fact being that we imported from Brazil 
$50,000,000 a year, and sent back only $7,000,000 
in goods, the difference having to be made up in 
gold taken out of the country. It was found that 
the United States is the only leading nation with- 
out direct communication with Brazil. All the 
6 manufacturing nations of Europe have mail 

cilities with Brazil, and bring back Brazilian 

roducts— England, France, Germany, Spain, 

taly, all having lines of steamers offering to their 
manufacturers the opportunity to ship to Brazil. 
The American flag is not known in Brazilian 
waters except when an occasional sailing vessel 
arrives, 

ENGLISH SUPREMACY. 


The English control by far the largest portion 
of the Brazilian trade, and our difficulties began 
when we sought to obtain a portion of it for the 
United States. We are the only people the Eng- 
lish ever dread in competition in the manufactur- 
ing world, and every effortwas made to retain to 
themselves the control of the Brazilian markets. To 
shut off an American line the English steamers had 
obtained a contract from the Empire to carry the 
mails from Rio Janeiro to the United States, 
merely stopping at New York on their way to 
Liverpool, but taking nothing back from this 
country. They come here with the Brazilian 
mail and a cargo of coffee, duty free, then cross to 
Liverpool and return to Brazil with English man- 
ufactured goods, thus preventing the United States 
from shipping anything to Brazil. For carrying the 
mails this way the English steamers receive from the 
Brazilian Empire $100,000 a year, and a like sum 
from Great Britain. There is the greatest desire 
in Brazil to obtain American goods, but the char- 
acter of the English steamers is such that even 
the Brazilian merchants who desire to come to 
this country to buy will not travel on them, All 
mail communications from the United States to 
Brazil have to go in an English steamer first to 
Liverpool, and thence by that roundabout way to 
its destination, at a cost of twenty-one cents on a 
letter, nineteen of which go to the English Gov- 
ernment, This almost prohibits business inter- 
course between this country and Brazil, and ex- 
plains why the Brazilian exports last year were 


| 





$107,000,000, of which the United States pur- | 
chased more than one-half, sending Brazil back only | 


$7,000,000 in petroleum, flour, butter and other 
things, which could not be sent from England, and 
which England, therefore, permitted us to send. A 


large portion of our imports were first sent across | 


the Atlantic to Liverpool before going to Brazil, 
ALMOST INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTIES. 


With this state of affairs existing, and this con- 
tract with the English Government, it seemed well- 
nigh impossible to establish an American line of 
steamers in opposition, while our own Government 
was disposed to do nothing to encourage the en- 
terprise unless the initial steps were taken by 
Brazil. The experiment of a direct line from 
New York to Brazil was tried in 1874 by an Eng- 
lish company, who put on a steamer to make the 
round trip, but it failed to pay because of the exist- 
ence of the subsidized line, Colonel Tisdel 
learned that the English contract expired in Feb- 
ruary, 1877, and submitted a proposition for the 
contract, which was favorably received by the 
Brazilian Government. 


Success AT LAST. 


The agreement with the Brazilian Government, 
dated November 10th, 1877, with John Roach & 
Son, is for ten years from the commencement of the 
line on the Ist of May. The time, including 
stoppages at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco and 
Bahia will be twenty days. The mails are to 
be delivered at the different points on specified 
days, a failure subjecting the ship to fines and 
penalties. In these services in carrying the mails 
the ships will receive as compensation $100,000 
ayear. The contract is in Mr. Roach’s name 
alone, he held personally responsible, and its terms 
are very strict. The moment the contract is put 
into the hands of a stock company and becomes a 
stock speculation it is void. 


ACTION BY CONGRESS. 
THE PENDING BILL, 


Early in the first session of the present Congress, 
the matter of public aid to the projected steamship 
line was actively discussed. Several bills, reach- 
ing in different methods the object sought, were 
offered in the House of Representatives, referred 
to the Post-office Committee, and after full hearing 
of all persons interested, a report was made, ac- 
companied by a bill which authorizes and directs 
the Postmaster-general to unite with the proper au- 
thorities in Brazil in establishing two lines of first- 
class steamships, one from New York and one from 
New Orleans, to Rio, each to run monthly, making 
semi-monthly service, the Postmaster-general to 
advertise for the service, and to require proper se- 
curity for its performance; separate contracts for 
the two lines to be made, and the United States to 
be responsible only for its own contracts; the 
maximum price for the service to be thirty dollars 
_ mile per annum for each line for the distance 

etween the ports respectively, and the contract to 
be for ten years, the service on thie first line to 
commence on or before June 1, 1878, and on the 
second on or before August 1, 1878. The ships 
are to be of 3,000 tons burthen, iron, American 
built and owned, first-class in every respect, 
capable of making thirteen knots per hour, 
and suitable fur naval service in case of war; to 
be inspected by a naval constructor ; to carry mail 
agents free; a proruta reduction to be required in 
case of any failure, and fines, etc., imposed for de- 
lay ; the contractors to be prohibited from assigning 
or sub-letting the contract, and the vessels to be 
always subject to the call of the Government at 
reasonable rates of charter-party, to be exempt 
from port charges, etc., and are to touch at such 


points on their voyages as the Postmaster-general 
may direct. 
REPORT 


OF THE POST-OFFICE COMMIT BEE. 


Gen. Waddell, the chairman of the committees 
presented, with the bill, a thorough and exhaustive 
repurt, in which the reasons for it are fully stated. 
We give below some of the most important and 
interesting portions of the report 

The main object contemplated is the revival of 
American commerce, by the opening of new 
avenues of trade, thus giving a quickening impulse 
to all our industries, A liberal policy—such a 
policy as that adopted by other countries to our 
great disadvantage —in fostering our merchant 
marine by every means, including liberal compen- 
sation for carrying the mails, is absolutely neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the committee, to the 
national welfare at this time. 

The decadence of our foreign navigation is 
alarming. Since 1857 the proportion of tonnage 
as between our own and foreign ships engaged in 
trade to and from this country has been reversed, 
although the commerce has increased nearly one 
hundred per cent. In 1857 the value of the for- 
eign trade carried to and from all Ameritan ports 
in American bottoms was $510,000,000, and the 
total carried in foreign bottoms was $213,000,000. 
In 1867 the figures were reversed, foreign ships 
carrying $580,000,000, while American ships car- 
ried only §296,000,000. In 1877 the proportion 
was still greater against us, foreign bottoms carry- 
ing $858,000,000, to $315,000,000 carried in 
American bottoms, and this being a million less 
than our vessels carried twenty-five years ago. It 
is estimated that we now pay yearly to foreign 
shipowners, for carrying passengers, goods, and 
mails, at least $50,000,000. Steam is rapidly su- 
perseding sails, and, with the same tonnage, does 
three times the work. Our steam marine is in- 
significant, and, therefore, we cannot compete with 
the other nations of the world in the carrying 
trade until we build it up. Europe has 200 
steamships running to and from the United States, 
and the United States has less than 15 steamships 
running across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Three-fifths of the exports, nine-tenths of the im- 
ports, and all the passengers and mails to and 
from New York, go o steamships. ‘Twenty years 
ago we spent for shipbuilding $25,000,000 per 
annum, exélusive of the immense sums expended 
for repairing old vessels. Nearly all this money 
was paid for labor. Now we expend less than half 
this sum, or about $11,000,000. 

The tonnage in our foreign trade has doubled, 
but our shipbuilding has been reduced one-half. 
Our sailing-vessels, so far as foreign trade is cons 
cerned, are little more than so much dead capit i] 
The coasting-trade, protected by law avainst for- 


eign interfcrence, is about all we have left that is 





profitable, and there is danger that even this rem- 
nant of our former commercial glory will pass 
away from us unless our policy is changed. Surely 
we will not permit our merchant marine to be de- 
stroyed, and the carrying trade of our country, 
situated as it is geographically, and absolutely 
matchless in its resources, to be transferred perma- 
nently to other hands. The time has come when 
we are forced to consider this subject. Our home 
markets are glutted with manufactured goods and 
other products, and unemployed labor starves in 
our streets. Outlets must be found for these 
products by opening new channels of commerce, or 
reclaiming old ones. Our necessities, social and 
political, no less than commercial, demand it. We 
cannoteafford to neglect it any longer. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the his- 
tory of American commerce is the strange indiffer- 
ence which has always, until now, existed in this 
country in regard to trade relations with the Em- 
pire of Brazil. It is a magnificent country, gov- 
erned by an enlightened ruler, and rapidly 
progressing toward a condition of the highest 


prosperity. It covers an area of nearly 4,000,000 
square miles, and contains a population of 
12,000,000. It has a foreign commerce of 


$200,000,000, and a coasting - trade of about 
$50,000,000, open to foreign flags, Of this trade, 
which is yearly increasing, the United States has 
less than $60,000,000, and exports only about 
$7,250,000 to that country, although it needs a 
great many, if not most, of our manufactured pro- 
ducts. The rest of the trade is with Europe, and 
the gold we pay to meet the balance of trade 
against us goes to England to purchase supplies 
for Brazil, all of which supplies we ourselves pro- 
duce. 

Why is this ? The answer is humiliating. There 
is not a steamship line between the United States 
and Brazil, not even a foreign-owned one; but 
there are nine regularly-established steamship lines 
between Europe and Brazil, each of which is gen- 
erously paid for carrying the mails semi-monthly, 
and all the vessels employed are first-class, and 
of over three thousand tons burden. England, 
France, and Germany each has steamship lines to 
Brazil, and each pays very liberally for the trans- 

ortation of the mails there and elsewhere on the 

igh seas. There is not a single American bank- 
ing-house in Brazil, and not a banking-house in 
New York doing Brazilian business. All ex- 
changes are negotiated through London. Every 
letter from this country directed to Brazil has to 
go, not directly south, but across the Atlantic, 
3,000 miles to England, and thence 5,000 miles to 
Brazil, and about nine-tenths of the postage on it 
goes to support the heavily-paid steamship lines 
between the two last-named countries. The pos- 
tage on a letter to Brazil, until Brazil entered the 
postal union last July, was twenty-one cents, and 
about eighteen cents of that went to English 
steamships. ‘The postage is now less, but is di- 
vided in the same proportion. England pays her 
lines about $3 per mile, and France pays hers over 
$7 per mile, for every mile traveled, for trans- 
porting the mail to Brazil, It will, of course, 
take time to divert a large portion of this 
South American trade to the United States. Eng- 
land will make a desperate effort to retain it. Al- 
though after establishing a monopoly of trade, she 
las sometimes reduced or entirely withdrawn her 
large mail-pay, she has never done so as lons as 
there was competition. 
in the last ten years over fifty millions of dellars, 
and she is mistress of the seas. 

We believe the cultivation of closer commercial 


She has paid in this way | 
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relations with Brazil and other parts of South 
America of vital importance, and.we are satisfied 
that private enterprise, unrecognized and unas- 
sisted by the Government, cannot successfully com- 

| pete with the well-established European lines for 
| this trade, fostered and sustained as the latter are 
| by their respective governments. ‘Phe committee 
| regard the establishment of two lines to Brazil— 
| one from New York and the other from New Or- 
| leans —as necessary, for reasons which are at once 
apparent. ‘Three-fourths of the imports into this 
| country come to New York. It is the great heart 
and centre of our commerce, the emporium of 
American trade, Other reasons induced the selec- 
tion of New Orleans as the terminus of the other 
line. 1t was the wish of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to see a line established at New Orleans, and 
that the Emperor would co-operate with the United 
States in giving aid toitif established. But, in 
addition to this, there are overwhelming considera- 
tions affecting the interests of half the American 
people in its favor. New Orleans is to the inhabi- 
tants of the Mississippi Valley what New York is 
to the Eastern States; and the great, magnificent 
territory of Texas, with its boundless resources of 
all kinds, now being rapidly developed, must be 
included as among her tributaries. The success of 
the work at the mouth of the Mississippi assures 
her supremacy as a commercial port for the fu- 
ture. But, above all other considerations, New 
Orleans is the natural outlet and inlet for trade 
between South America and the United States. 


THE NEW STEAMERS. 

The two ships are each 370 feet long over all ; 
39 feet beam; depth of hold, from base line to 
top of spar deck, is 31 feet 6 inches, and they will 
be of 3,500 tons, Custom House register. The 
mean load draft will be 21 feet. They have three 
decks besides the hurricane deck. The spar and 
main decks are entirely of iron, covered with a 
five-inch hard-wood deck; also, the hurricane 
deck from the stem to the after side of the main 
hatch. The deck frames are iron, fastened in the 
most secure manner known in naval architecture. 
The deck houses are iron, thoroughly braced and 
stiffened. 

There are six bulkheads which divide the steam- 
ship into seven absolutely water-tight cempuart- 
ments. Connecting with these compartments they 
have bilge pumps with separate valves, so that one 
or all can be operated at the same time. It will 
thus be understood that every possible precaution 
agalust sluking as a c¢ nsequence ol collision or 
otherwise has been provided. 

The first frame of the City of Rio de Janeiro 
was raised on the fifth day of November, 1877 
That of her companion, or sister ship, City of 
Para, tollowed 2d of November. So that 
the first was launched exactly in four months and 
one day from the time she was begun, and the 
latter, which recently went into the water was in 
the same proportion of construction time, and both 
these vessels were in a nearer state of completion 
than any vessel heretofore launched at the Chester 
works, ‘This record is unprecedented in the history 
of iron shipbuild 

Both were built under the special supervision of 
the French Bureau Veritas and the American 
Shipmasters’ Association of New York, and will 
have the highest possible rate. Nothing but the 
very best material has been alowed to go into 
these ships, and everything known to the trade 
has been done to render them-perfectly strong and 
seaworthy. 

They are constructed with a centre line keelson, 
which runs from the top of the solid bar keel 
above the floors, and fastened thereto with strong, 
double angle irons. 

On each side of this and underneath the angle 
iren there is a heavy floor stringer riveted se- 
curely to the double bars of each frame. 

The hold stringers for two-thirds the vessel’s 
length amidships have a heavy bulb iron bar be- 
tween the angle irons. These vessels will be pro- 
vided with eight metallic lifeboats whose carrying 
capacity will each be from thirty-five to sixty per- 
sons, and with four life-rafts, which, altogether, 
will carry seven hundred persons. The four 
hoisters, windlass, capstan, and the latest improved 
steering apparatus, will be worked by steam. 

The capacity of the coal-bunkers is 700 tons. 
and the temporary or shifting bunkers will carry 
700 tons additional. 

The machinery proper consists of two compound 
surface condensing engines two thousand five hun- 
dred horse power, and with separate engines for 
working the air and circulating pumps. By this 
arrangement the main engines have no work to 
yerform except to turn the propeller, The six 
Collars are of the cylindrical return tubular type, 
the working pressure of which is ninety pounds to 
the square inch. ‘There is also a donkey boiler of 
large capacity, for hoisting purposes, clearing the 
bilge, supplying the main boilers,with water and in 
case of tire. The propeller is brass, of the Hirsch 
patent, having four blades; the diameter is six- 
teen feet. 

They will be barkentine-rigged; the lower 
masts, being iron, will be used as ventilators be- 
tween decks, 

The maximum passenger capacity will be for 
100 first-class passengers and for 400 persons in 
the steerage. Large and commodious rooms are 
provided on the hurricane-deck for the captain and 
officers. Also a smoking-room, of large dimen- 
sions, richly furnished, with lounge-seats and cir- 
cular tables ; this room is for the special delecta- 
tion of the gentlemen. 

The accommodation provided in these vessels 
for passengers is unexcelled for convenience and 
comfort. For the first class, the provision made 
consists of a magnificent saloon, 130 feet in length 
by a width of 30 feet in the widest part. This is 
an exceedingly sumptuous and commodious apart- 
ment. It is richly turuished in every respect, hav- 
ing six rows of tables, ranged parallel to each 
other for over 60 feet in length, capable of aecom- 
moduting vver 100 persons. Alongside of them 
are placed sofas with shiiting backs, and im acdi- 





on the 2 





tion to these is a range of sofas stretching almost 
| completely uround the entire ongth of ihe cuivor. 
}'fhe chairs and sefas are luxuricu ly upocdotor 
}in crimson velvet, atfording elegaut as well as 


comfortable accommodation to their occupants. 
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Manu fac- 


From the ceiling a rack is suspended over each 
turer of all 








table filled with wine-glasses, decanters, and other 


receive the Ambassadors, Foreign Commissioners, | 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Chambers, | E. M. BO ¥ NTON, 


Ministers, Deputations, Senators and Deputies. At 









kinds of first- 





useful as well as amental articles. The hang- : : é 
useful as well a. cok a Serna ae m: ~ two o’clock Marshal MacMahon will arrive in the | NEW YORK. ee < sake” Gia 
ers for these rac & an the large lamp over aC | State carriage, escorted by his military household, | -- Rr ball MG So Nip pate ett 
table are silver-plated and of magnificent design. | troops being drawn up all along the route from the _ sou ce amen veal | hag oe 
This saloon is amply lighted during the day by | Elysée. He will first repair to the Princes’ salon, and seme fT curd” w*E, 4p 2 Rerwed AN Handles, 
Pt) g he j wi I s’ sd le eA een ee ; 

62 square sliding-windows, each 26 by 20 inches, | a procession will then be formed, whica will march Ter ee, T° Ls. 
besides which there are six large mahogany sky- trom the Grand Arcade to the platform overlooking wail Rado fooniv aay ' ales ta 
lights fitted with ornamental glass, which serve | the fountain and commanding a =. ae nt AL SOMANUER BEAL Se A ote reece 
the purpose of at once affording light and effi- all the buildings and grounds. ere M. Tris- | OANA Ue Wanna, hen OM Neon, tor of the 

The caliian of this | Serene du Bort will welcome the Marshal in a Genuine Patent Lightning Saw. 


ciently aiding the ventilation 
large and beautiful saloon is over eight feet from 
the floor to the under edge of the deck beams. 





| short speech, and the Marshal will then declare 
t!» Exhibition opened. One hundred and one 
rounds from the guns at the Invalides, on Mont 
will 


Tire Ksmperor Dom Pedro, accompanied by Director-General Goshorn, Superintendent Albert, and others, 


visited Machinery Hall, at the Centennial on the 


evening of June 28th 


Among other things inspected, at the invita- 


tion of E, M. Boynton, of New York, they witnessed a trial of the New Lightning Saw, patented March 28th, 1876. 


Two men, with one of these 


saws, cut off a sound log of gum-wood, one foot extreme diameter, in seven seconds, 


The floor is to be inlaid, the patterns being] Valerien and on an island in the Seine, : : Pgh . Bp vet gts , 
irked out h onious mixture of oak and | follow the announcement. At the same time | ‘ r at the rate of at rd o wo din five minute 3s. Me ssrs. Corliss, Morell, Lynch and other members of the com 
Worked out In @ harmonious wo OF ; ot : : the f mission, witnessed the trial and timed the cutting, The Emperor remarked, That was fast, very fast cutting. Last 
black walnut, and the carpets will be of the best | two military bands will strike up, all the foun-/ evening the Emperor made another examination of the saw.—Philadelphia Press, Pa., June 30th, 1876 
tains will play, and soldiers stationed by the | ‘‘ Boynton’s Saws were effectually tested before the judges at the Philadelphia Fair, July 6th and 7th. An ash 


Wilton Brussels. 

The saloon itself is abundantly supplied with 
mirrors. In point of fact, the effect pamagay by 
this magnificent saloon and its furnishings is of a 
most pleasing character, being distinguished by 
elegance and good taste, and it only remains to be 


flagstafts will hoist the flags of all nations on 
the roofs of the two palaces and the annexes, 
the Marshal will then reascend to the Trocadero 

Palace, the procession reforming behind lim, 
and, after completing the round of the building, 
will cross over the river to the Champ de Mars. 


log, eleven inches in diameter, was sawed off, with a four-and-a-half-foot lightning cross-cut, by two men, in precisely 


six seconds as timed by the chairman of the Centennial Judges of Class Fifteen 
The representatives of Russia, Austria, France, Italy 
Sweden, England, and several other countries, were present, and expressed their high appreciation, 


would cut a cord of wood in four minutes, 


The speed is unprecedented, and 
Spain, Belgium, 
['wo men can 


accomplish more and better work at one-twentieth the cost with Boynton’s Patent LigutninG Cross-Cut Saw, 
than the famous steam saw that the English nobility have looked upon as such a wonder. 
Received Medal and Highest Award of Centennial World's Fair, 1876. 









Ff . . . The 3 Ww I awn up on or near the | ‘ 
said further that it is amply supplied with ven- The troops will be drawn up \ Pal Wicca cuwme v,0800 ~~ u stile $1,000 Challenge was prominently displayed for six months, 
tilati anh besten on ances by which its salu- bridge. The terrace of the Champ de Mars Palace WsWBATENTED — ,~¢s pon aw 27 1900 and the numerous saw manufacturers of the world dared not 
ating and heating appliances, 5} he ET naa aanas een 


brity and comfort are fully secured under any change 
of climate, as will be experienced by their pas- 
seners. 

‘The joiner-work is dazzlingly beautiful; the 
styles are blister walnut; the panels are Hungarian 
ash and French walnut, with Honduras mahogany 


will be occupied by Senators, Deputies, the Council 
of State, magistrates, academicians, the military 
staff and the French Commissioners. Entering by 
the central door, the procession will go through the 
grand vestibule, decorated with the Crown jewels, 
Sevres porcelain, Gobelins tapestries, and the 
Prince of Wales's Indian collection. It will then 








pass through all the sections, the Commissioners 
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moldings. The architrave is of amaranth and of each country greeting it at the door, and 
maple, trimmed with bird's-eye maple. The pil-| wit) next inspect the Military School, where all e> Leslie’s Illustrated Periodicals. ‘ihe 
asters, base blocks and caps, are of French walnut, | the Exhibition workmen will be stationed, and | = feo most Popular Publications in the 
with mahogany edges; caps trimmed with gold. | will, lastly, traverse the machinery annexes. Ar- | World. (Postage Free.) 
Another item worth of mention is the grand stair- | riving at the gates, the Marshal will take leave of onal Pe 
way, composed of highly polished woods. At the | the Princes and other distinguished peesegee and | Lat = nciaih taeitehaiin ; Y¥'rly Sub’n, 
bottom of it, in the main saloon, are two elegant ee anadhg gy | —— route, but, as fo] The osls ecerer end ar eeaeee (Teekiv) ae 
, — : , ie ore, betw a 8. | oe y Pietoris ( byents. 
— posts, — A — and sermenteany Mme. MacMahon and wives of Ambassadors and c> } Devoted to Ne ws. Literature, Art and Science. : 
each is a handsome bronze figure supporting @| Ministers will be assigned stations behind the | eaies | Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner (Weekly) ..... 4.00 
lamp. This stairway leads to the social hall, or | ‘{rocadero platform. The Exhibition will be open | _ bn oe sete — Journal, Story Pa ¢ 
ladies’ saloon, of rare beauty. It is 54 feet in| to the public immediately on the close of the cere- | qqaye =F P k Lesli Se tial h 
length by 21 feet in the widest part, and is sumptu- | mony. lil j © “in a toe eee Mantis Gini. ed 
ously furnished. The sofas are upholstered in Marshal MacMahon will hold a grand reception S Pr pendium of News and Literature. : 
crimson velvet, and the carpet is of the best Brus- * Se ya ge po So soeees SY, a yg ed fo | Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal (Weekly). ....... 4.00 
sels. At the forward end is a grand upright plauo, ow ng ee ong . . a © “ ° <r es The Highest Exponent of Fashion and Taste. 
The apartment, which is light and cheerful, is en- = - — a — | ae — The New York Illustrated Times (Weekly).... 4.00 
; . . ° : en ae A Brilliant Portrayal of the Romantic and Ex- 
riched in general effect by a mirror of large size citing Side of Everyday Experience 
and beauty, leading from the pe of the stair- Self Concentration. Frank Leslie's Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly.......... 2.50 
way to the ceiling of the upper semecn, sane WneENEVER circumstances have led to a man's Importers of and Dealers in _ only Boys’ Paper that can be heartily 
principal saloon, it is fully lighted at night with 2 * , ; encouraged. 
Rondiandind patent oil lamps ; the general effect, | occupying his time and his thoughts in one especial | BRAZILIAN COFFEE | Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine (Monthly)... 3.50 
either by day or nicht, being cheerful and heil- | manner with any sort ot zeal, he will unconsciously Regarded universally as'a Fashion Standard. 
liant oe tt |} acquire such a readiness in detecting everything | At Wholesale and Retail. Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine (Monthly)... 3.00 i 
Th, ? ‘ | that has the remotest affinity to his paramount | ‘ : The Best Pictorial Religious Periodical 
The staterooms, or sleeping apartments, for the | = fbet pees nd : ‘Roasted and Ground Coffee a Specialty. | Frank Lestie's Popular Monthly.............. 3.00 
first-class passengers are on the spar and hurricane | topic that it can never be quite out of his memory. | oe ; The Cheapest and Most Attractive Magazine 
, S r : rhe lly There will always be the temptation to get back to Orders by Mail promptly filled. Goods delivered free ope neh hire : 
decks aft of the saloon. They are large, airy, fully | j;_ set him down where you will, some by-way | of cbarge to any part of the City i“ yy Poo tm — beste 1.50 m¢ 
r ini in ¢ . i hy . ge one re . ‘ a ‘ ‘ eap and En tai g Jevoted to stiv ; 
lighted, and finished in a style of luxurious com- brings him back into the tamiliar highway. Clev- | 750 Sixth Avenae, New York. eeome Souiahe Gaaeenone ; eee use 
fort. A peculiarity in the sleeping accommoda- | erness will not place him out of risk. Indeed, the | — ih gin so = Laatiet | * s an 
2 5 ‘ ; | - | ness Frank Leslie’s Budget (Monthly) 5 octal 1.50 wo 
tions of these steamers is that the berths are ar- | cleverer he is, the more likely he is to become, to | Cm = & A Magazine of Wit, Humor, Anecdote and Ad ( 
ranged for one or two persons, the upper berth this extent, the slave ot his shop. This 13 not fos & . | _ veuture. iva 
rolling back, the same as those used in the Pull- | meant of the man of genius, of course, the many- | s £ = , | Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, per copy.. 33 
man palace cars. All of the berths are fitted with sided man, but of a busy, practical man of com- = <«g§s& y A Charming Annual , S| 
- ee: yi ° . mon life. Say that he is of more than average as | Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac opy 5 
“e sf ace curts > . - ; , t S| » per copy...... 1: 
= lambrequin -— — > hana —— eo intellect, that he has talent and, still better, a wise | -) sas ® A Racy Annual Compendium of Fun, Humor 
there is a richly upholstered lounge, and every de- { and honest love for his science, his art, or whatever © 4 a @ § and Information. N 
sirable accommodation. may be the name of his work, he will be at a dis- fans e So | The abkew aiid Maas is 
It is also worthy of remark that the saloon, the | advantage as compared with the man who, failing = 38m) Oe LY Beckehende haulte feeen iron 
ladies’ cabin, the smoking-room and every indi- either in the ability or in the energy necessary for - - & S| - = be 
vidual berth in the first-class department are sup- | Concentration, has been enabled to learn a little — @o sup} 
plied with electric annunciators communicating tg — on & good many topics of gen- 2 -| > © © | One copy Lapy’s MaGazing and ILLUsTRATED News 
” a , .. . © | eral interest, be iy pees : : apteoilee 
with the steward’s department, thus insuring im- | —————————W_______ smteos gs PAPER, ON€ YOAT... +e seeeeeeeseeceeseceeeerens $7.00 
mediate attention. In reference to the main sa-| cee ’ Be ee eS es ¢s°0 age 9 a . eee and Cuimnky CoRNEk, ‘ 
loon and its arrangements, it is necessary to state FB wah mg eS ae en a 4 £ . £& J | one copy Lapy’s Macazing and Lapy’s Journat, 
that the cooking- galley is situated immediately | gaia to be the very latest aud best improvement in saws, = & 3 ienathk eee pissenbesnetoss ste ceceeecs 
forward of the pantry, and connected by a sliding | and give excellent satisfaction wherever used, acres sai aint Mama aie Sonya HIMNEY CoR- 
door through which the cooked viands and the 5 5 = daa Ties bt ft bg deen tty 
: 4 P . Herring’s Patent Safes are now in use inalmest 7? p™* io kt init yihacpag al NEWSPAPER, Cuimney Cor- 
dishes are immediately transferred to a large hot | ...>. city town and village in the United States, and in oe 8 « B NeR and Lapy's MAGAZINE, one year........... 10 “ 
table, heated by steam, on which the different | many toreign countries, Thousands have been tried by = * = b © | One Ken PoruLa® Mowrany and any one of our $4 
dishes are kept hot, and carved to be served out to | fire, ‘‘always proving true to their trust.” Messrs. wguwunte s: Pub ications, OD FORE ce csvcrcccccccccccccsceze j 
. ’ sa A ee ee as oo & One copy Sunpay MaGazingE ard any of our $4 
the guests, ad la Russe Herring & Co. have recently issued a new list, the prices o“a8s¢ Publications, one year 6.00 
4 be e ‘ being ver the , » the war. . , b OS FON ccc ccctccccescocessccese ‘ 
In the afterpart of the main saloon there is a | 0S !ower than before the war Ras ¢ @ | One copy Pusasape Houns and any one of our $4 W. 
commodious ladies’ boudoir, containing a bath- The’ Atlantic Art Union, of this city, whose & . ° <4 = Publications, one year.........se.. eeescenenes 4.75 
room, supplied with hot and cold and sea water, and | announcement appears in this paper, are prepared to *—" 6 2 ¢ Any subscriber sending for 5 copies of either of our 4 
fitted with lounge, mirror, ete. supply their superb line engraving of Pope Pius IX. to 2 — Oe 2 Publications, at the full rates, to be sent to different . 
Me _ sad " patrons in Brazil and South America on the same terms ees == | addresses, will be entitled to an extra copy. free. e 
Amidships, on the spar deck, there is a perfectly | as to subscribers in the United States. It is undoubtedly a5 ¢ = fa 
furnished barber shop, 20x10 feet, fitted with al] | the best portrait of the lamented Holy Father in exist- A 4 4 a K) —_—_ 
the appliances necessary, and connected with this | °®°* mreaesc gs . ‘ , - 
ti y two lz bath- lete ‘= all | Norton’s Weostéerine.— Hotels, Dining - rooms, = $88 6 Premivm.--Each annual subscriber to any of the above- PO 
here are two large bath-rooms, complete t= a ; “ote mentioned Publications la eM “eet “a 
their appointments etc.. make your own Worcestershire Sauce at half the | mentioned Publications may obtain Mrs. Frank Leslie’s i 
ent pp its. usual price with Norton’s Woosterine, a concentrated & S ITH | charming new book of American travel, ‘* From GorHamM any ¢ 
_ The we nay vo ver - bor y sl deck extract of Condiment nan totes. See Re Se oars » | 10 THe GOLDEN Gate,” a lively, entertaining narrative of dae 
1s an ice-house 20x eet, divided into four com- | one Gallo “qual to ad orted article Known. | personal experience during a transcontinental pleasure tific 
‘ : It will keep in any climate, and improve by age. A 25i Pearl St New York , : g a trans i pleasure- Lic 
partments. One of these compertments will be great saving in expense; great saving in transport.tion, | ——————— stl ee my Mba St PR lad trip, profusely illustrated, and just published in elegant ph 
used for an ice-making machine capable of pro- | gnd a great convenience. Can be made up by the gallon style by the well known house of G. W. Carleton & Co. sing! 
ducing two tons per day. The other compartments | or barrel at once. Prepared by Tuos. Norton & Co., | iO | IR > The New York Sun says: ‘‘It is not easy at this late Wee 
will be used for stowing fresh meat and vegetables. | 499 Greenwich Street, New York, | H Cc date to make an entertaining book about the overland Bew: 
Connected with the same there will also be @]} ‘phe English papers nave recently made much ado | The axall - Crenshaw OMPpanNny, | journey to California, yet this is what Mrs. Frank Leslie with 
butcher-shop. about a sawing-thachine which felled a large tree in ten BATVAT.7T. MILs. has undoubtedly achieved in “A PLEASURE TRIP FROM Send 
Aft on the main deck is a large mail and specie | Minutes. At the Centennial Exposition two men, with r GOTHAM TO THE GOLDEN Gatk”’ (Carletons), The chapters x 
one of Boynton’s new Patent Lightning Saws, cut off a Richmond, Virginia, . sue s., about San Francisco are especially interesting, because Send 


room, fitted with every convenience for sorting the 
mails, etc. 

Before the contract for mail service between the 
United States and Brazil was executed, his Excel- 
lency the Minister of Agriculture required that the 
ships composing the line should be of a character to 
compare favorably with the ships plying between 
Europe and Brazil, and in order that the request 
of his Excellency might be complied with, the 
management have spared neither pains nor expense 
in the finish of the ships, and in their equipment 
these vessels will perhaps be the most perfect ves- 
sels afloat, and in this respect they are a credit to 
the inventive talent of the country. Everything 
about them being of American manufactune, they 
are really model American steamships. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878, 
No POSTPONEMENT OF THE OPENING. 


LL doubts about the opening of the Paris 

Exposition on the day designated have been 

set at rest at a meeting of the French Cabinet, and 

a formal programme for the ceremonics has been 
adopted. 

Shortly before 2 o’clock on Wednesday, May Ist, 
M. Trisserene du Bort, Minister of Commerce, will 
receive in the grand vestibule of the Trocadero the 
foreign Princes present on the occa-<ion, namely: 
The Prince of Wales ; Don Francois d’ As-ise, father 
of the King of Spain ; the Duc d’ Aosta, brotiier of the 
King of Italy and ex-King of Spain: Prince Frederic, 
Crown Prince of Denmark; the Prince of Orange, 
heir apparent to the throne of the Netherlands, 


sound log of green wood one foot in diameter in : even 
seconds, or at the rate of one cord of wood in five min- 
utes. According to the advertisement in this paper, the 
operation was witnessed with great interest by the Em 
peror Dom Pedro, Director-General Goshorn and an im- 
mense crowd of spectators 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE. 
All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
3-ply, all linen. The very best. 
Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7, 
Only plain seams to finish. 
Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9. Fit guaranteed. 
An elegant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 
Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, extra heavy, cle- 
gantly made, 75 cents each. 
Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each. 
Twilled Silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 
KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Etc, 
Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 
Four-Ply Linen Cufls, $1.50 half dozen, 
English Half-hose, super stout. 25e. pair 
Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half dozen. 
Samples and circulars mailed iree, on application 
All goods warranted. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application. as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms 


KEEP MANUFACTURING G9. 











and the Duke de Leuciitenberg, of Russia. After 
conducting tiem to the Princes’ saloon, he will 





165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 


Keep constantly on hand a full supply of their cele- 
brated brands of FLOUR: 


HAXALL, CRENSHAW, PADEIRO, 


Which are guaranteed to possess the greatest strength 
and to keep fresh in all climates. 


CHARLES M. FRY, Agent, 
4 


8 Wall Street, New York. 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

With 30 Changes of Positions. 
Parlor, Library, Invalid 
Chair, Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, combining 
beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity, and 
comfort. Everything 
to an exact science. 
Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. Goods ship- 
ped to any address, C.0. D. 
Quote Lesiie's WEEKLY. 









READING 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Address, THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MFG. 
CO., 661 Broadway, New York. 


the author brought to unusual opportunities of social 
study the taste and insight of a cultivated woman and a 
happy faculty of description.” 

For a remittance of one dollar (and nine cents to pay 
postage) in addition to the annual subscription price of 
either of the above-named periodicals, a copy of this in- 
teresting $2 book will be sent by mail (together with the 
periodical subscribed for, for one year) postpaid. 


Our Publications are always stopped when the term of 
Subscription expires. It is not necessary to give notice 
of discontinuance. 

In forwarding subscriptions or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send name and address in full, 

We cannot change the name or address of a subscriber 
unless he gives us his former as weil as his present 
address, also name of paper. 


Subscribers can remit direct, by P. 0. Order, Drafts 
on New York, or Registered Letter, at our risk. 
Those who find it more convenient to subscribe through 
an agent can do so at their own risk, but should 
first assure themselves of the agent’s responsibility. 


Notk.—The number or date with which a subscription 
ends is indicated on the printed address. 


_Frank Leslie, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








Harvey W. Peace, Vulcan Saw Works. 


MANUFACTURER' 


of every kind of 


Patent Ground 
SAWS. 


Union Avenue, 


Tenth and Ainslie Streets, 


Circulars, Cross-Cuts, Mill 
Mulay, Gang, Hand 
yy. and Butcher. 
* Molding and Planing Knives. 
Plastering Trowels, Miter- 
ing Rods, Etc. 


BRUOKLYN, E. D., N. Y¥. 
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Tay Manufacturers of the 


= Pe. — | FINEST GRADES 


OF MEN’S 


Linen Collars & Cuffs 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY. 


676 Broapway, New York. 


“SHORT BAND” .242722%» “BEAD EDGE” CUFFS. 
a a a eee ~~ BRADLEY & CURRIER, 


Seven - horse Power. = = = = x => 

Prices for Engine and : 2 == 4 MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boiler complete, from = = = —— 
$159 upward. = = 


scronpinatdee| | | Doors, Windows, 
at oly nag ee 7 BLINDS, 
! MOULDINGS, FRAMES, 
| STAIR WORK, 


small powers in the 
country for Farmers, 
| Marble, Slate and Wood Mantels, 
worubaniinie to aa — and a high standard of rT GRATES AND FENDERS, Etc., Ete. 


Planters, Machinists, 
Printers, and for all 

Our full illustrated and descriptive catalogue mailed ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 

free on application. 


purposes where a 
SNYDER BROS., Manufacturers, | > 54 & 56 DEY STREET, 
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ai: ad SP reliable power is re 
tah Sy \\ v\ \\ > quired. 

Hundreds of testi 
monials from all parts of the world where they are in 
use, Prices lower than for any other known power where 




















94 Fulton Street, New York. 2 ; ee eae ee NEW YORK, 
N.B — sides and top of base to which the Engine ———s . 5 a i-—— - 
s secured are made ef plank, which are bolted to flanged —— a —— 
ron ends. This is painted to closely resemble brick- PUR SH, = = = , > —— 
work, making a handsome, durable and portable founda wr = ———— = = —_ Fe 


tion, The feed water-heater passes : i 
1eale passe through, and is MANUFACTURERS OF 


ae@usuras: WINDSOR HOTEL, MSssigil 


Give the front, side and back ye . + + 
aun Kertt o™ Fifth Avenue, 46th & 47th Streets, New York. WOOD MOULDINGS. 
» MIRRORS, CORNICES, Etc., STAR RRAAS WEWRAS BALUSTERS MEMIL\S & 


For sale by | H 
s.x.scormos, HAWK, WAITE & WETHERBEE, 5). (1531 si. New York U.S.A. 

























| 211 Canal St., New York. PROPRIETORS. 
j - LZ SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 7 SEND TEN CENTS FOR OUR 
What will the Weather be ‘’o-morrow! un is more magnificent and commodious and contains more real comforts than any other Hotel in ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Its location is delightful, being surrounded by the most fashionable residences in New York; it is also near the | ~~ ————_——_——_——— un 


eens “5 
Papaya ys @ Sah: 
CECORMN 6 CMAMCE Tin 3 





famous Central Park, and within three minutes’ walk of the Grand Central Railway Station. The rooms, 500 in + 4 4 
number, with all the modern improvements, are especially adapted for travelers; this Hotel also has elegant apart Frank Leslie S$ Publications. 












ss A el i et ments en at families, permanent or tiansient. The light, ventilation and sanitary qualities are perfect, and 
eee » not exce by any hotel on either continent. Its table is of unexceptionable excellence, ae 
TUTeVTSERTERIT TY wm ‘Dom Fea il, duri ‘hited 8 y 
ro, E { y his recent vis he ad States yas a guest a 2 Ss 
; o, Emperor of Brazil, during bi cent visit to the United States, was a guest at the Windsor. TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 1878, POSTAGE PAID. 
POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICEBAROMETER SAMUEL HAWK, CHARLES C, WAITE, CARDNER WETHERBEE, WEEKLY. 
And Thermometer Combined.—Foretells correctly Of St. Nicholas Hotel. Of Brevoort House, Late of Revere House, Boston. | REELS. Per Year, 


any change in the Weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. En- ar a) J 
dorsed by the most eminent Professors and Scien- THE | CHIMNEY CON ess eee seeceeewosees ‘00 
tific men as the Best Weather Indicator in the World, ‘ I 


|— aan a 

| OHIMNEY CORNER. ......0.......- 000000000 4.00 
FARMERS can plan their work according to its i | | ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG. vial decile ei 4.00 
predictions. It will save fifty times its pt ina | Baxter Portable Steam Engine. | LADY'S JOURNAL, «0 oes ceeeeeesereeeeeeeees 4.00 
single season. Warranted Perfect and Reliable. The best small-power motor ever constructed, Strong, ‘ ILLUSTRATED TIMES. «0. -..seseeeesseeeeees 4.00 


Wo will send it Free to any address on receipt of $2.00 Durable, Safe. Economical BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY.........+00ereeeees 2.50 















| 

Beware of worthless imitations. None genuine > T 22 p 7 | ° | 

without t i FROM 1 TO 15 HORSE-POWER. Q T u | - 

Send Seaman wade mark. Agents Wanted. | For Circulars and general information, address, Sashes, Blinds and Shutters, catia Per Year 
U, &. rs 7 P 
Lt eter cn, malin ten wet | THOMAS J.FALES, General Agent, |Stntx | Radia, BMWewwele,| worsxessiy nn: 

Send MoneyOrders or Registered Letters at our risk 118 Liberty Street, New York, BALUSTERS, Etc. POPULAR MONTHLY... 2scscccceccoseseu. 800 

————— PLEASANT HOURS. ... .cccccccccccccccccccecs 1.50 


| OFFICE AND SALESROOM, DUPE OW WEE Mic cccccescccccscecesesce 1.50 
WM H JENKINS & SON | ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 35 cta. 
: . ; COMIC ALMANAC, 15 cts 
247 Canal Street, New York. wee... a 
j 'y aye 53, 55 & 57 PARK PLACK, NEW YORK. 


Estimates Given for every Description of Work. P.O. Box 4121. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Medium and Fine 
Grades of Qa PREMIUM TO OUR SUBSCIBERS 


A LIFE SIZE LINE ENGRAVING OF 


READY-MADE CLOTHING. @uis Ho.iness Pore Pius 1x. 


This Engraving was execnted by W. M. MARSHALL, whose fame as both Engraver and Painter is preeminently 
ackuowledged through Europe and America, The engraving was produced from @ Photograph from life through 


FOR the compliment of G. H. Doane, Vicar-General of New Jersey. 
The cost alone of a Stool Plate like the one these engravings are printed from, by Mr. Marshall, is $5,000 


The usual price for this engraving in Art Stores is $6.00. Inaletter from VicaR-GENERAL Doane to Mr. Mar- 
shall, he says: ‘‘I am very much pleased with it, not only as a likeness, but also a bold, effective engraving.”’ 


s 
With our liberal arrangement, this engraving should and can be in the house of every Catholic in the land. We 
e n 0 U S 0 send the engraving as a gift to the subscribers of this paper, the only charge being 35 cents, to pay for packing and 
j j j mailing charges, 


ae CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE, IT IS WORTH $6.00 TO YOU. -@& 





418, 420 and 422 Broadway, New York, oN RECEIPT or THIS CERTIFICATE together with 3 cents to pay for postage and packing expenses, we 


hereby agree to return to the sender, postage prepaid, safely wrapped and packed one of our $6.00 life size line 
steel engravings of 


, eT HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 

Have always on hand, in handsome varieties and Send for Engraving at once, stating name in full, together with Post Office address, giving County and State, 
Address, ATLANTIC ART UNION, 258 Broadway, Now York. 
large assortment, 





NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS.—AlIl orders must be accompanied by the above Certificate, otherwise persons 
who are not subscribers might reap the benefits intended solely for the patrons of this paper. Upon receipt of 


above Certificate, and 8 cents to pay for packing and mailing, the Engraving will be mailed you free, and all 
GARMENTS ADAPTED TO EVERY CLIMATE, | [Stein Stoctnsaivoairs sissies saint tsi 


ATLANTIC ART UNION, 258 Broadway, New York. 





Cut from the most Popular Materials of Eurooe and America. 
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FRANCE.— A BIRD’S-KYE VIEW OF TITE INTERNATIONAL FXPOSITION BUILDINGS IN PARIS, TO BE FORMALLY OPENED MAY oh 1878.— sem PAGE 158 





Capsulas Molles Americanas. 


SEM COSTO. 





Conteem as Medicinas mais puras | 


Em caixas metallicas e elegantes, cada uma das 
quace contem 30 Capsulas, com instruc¢oes com 
pletas para seu uso. 


Lista de Precos para o Commercio, 


15 DE MARCO DE 1[878. 


uz1a. 
Oleo de Pau de Sandalo - - = $8.00 


Copaiba com Oleo de Cubeba - - 4.00 
Matico, Cubeba, e Copaiba - - - 4,00 
Balsamo de Copaiba - ~ - - 2.00 
Oleo de Figado de Bacalhfo > - 2.00 
“ Ricino - ~ 2.00 | 
* % Figatdo de Bacathéo com ~- 
Idiodureto de Ferro - - 3.00 


“ 
ra 


“ 
“ 


Terebinthina 
Féto macho com Kamaia, a2 


2.00 


“OIDIGUAadsS|aGd WAS 


| 
| 


Capsulas em cada caixa) - - 5.00 | 
Sugegene de Hatice com Seringa de 
- = « 7.00 
Peliotas anti-syphiliticas, sée- = 12.00 
Eradicador escarotico, s6 < - - 12.00 
Duplex ou Remedios _anti- sy philite 
cos completos - 24,00 | 


VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, 


Importadores, Pabricantes e Negooiantes de 
Commissao 


UNICOS ACENTES DA 


American Soft Capsule Co., 
No. 104, 106, 108 & 110 READE ST, N. Y. 








Address, JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS, Manufacturers, 


Trenton, N. J., or 117 Libe rty Street, New York 
Wheels and Rope for conveying powe r long distances 
Send for Circular 





THERMALINE BREE 


CHILLS & FEVER Debility, etc , 25 cents 

per box; Family Boxes, 
$1. All Druggists. Mziled free on receipt of Price. 
Dexpas Diox & Co.. 35 Wooster 8t., New York. Ex 
planatory book mailed tree on application, 


Best Tonic for General 





‘THE WORLD" S ST ANDARD | 





| a ad 


ly alte, 























A 
PATENT A 
CHAMPION 
© 0 
—- —— t y 
SCALES. “- 
Also, 


Oscillating Pump Company’s Pumps, 
Patent Alarm Money-Drawers, 
The Improved Type Writer, 
Coffee Mills, Spice Mills, and 
Store Fixtures Generally. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
New York. 


COLWELL LEAD CO,,! 


63 Centre St, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


DROP SHOT, 
BUCK SHOT. 


Also, Bar Lead, Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, and Tin-Lined Lead Pipe. 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 


PARIS FASHIONS 


Just received and published in 


Frank Leslie’s 
Lady’s Journal. 


“Tried and Proven Trustworthy 
PRICES LOWER THAN BEFORE THE WAR 


Catalogues (English or Spanish) mailed free. 


SERRIN G cw co., 
251 & 252 Broadway, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s _ 


lllustrated Newspaper 


At Richmond, Va., Oct. 3ist, 1877, 
PRESIDENT HAYES 


SAID: 
“I am extremely pleased to meet a representative of 
Frank Lesiik’s ILLUSTRATED NewspaPER, as it is AN | 
INSTITUTION OF THE COUNTRY.” 





A graphic and complete description of 

all important events of a political, social, scientific and 

cial character is given in FRANK LESLIE’? 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

It is a veritable Library of reference concern- 
ing the history of the world for the past twenty-three 
years. One of the eight illustrated pages of each number 
of the paper is devoted to careful reproductions from the 
illustrated European press. 

No better periodical could be placed in the 
hands of the young. It is both entertaining and educa- 
tional. 

Masterly Editorials, Admirable Cartoons, 
Select Serial Stories, etc,, 





The Handsomest Lady’s Paper Published 


in the United States, Continually appear in this popular weekly. 





For Sale at all News Depots—10 Cents a Copy. PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


Annual Subscription $4, Post paid, Price, 10 cts, Annual Subscription, $4 Post-free. 


RANK LESLIE, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 











Fr rom 20 to 40 per cent. of customary 
outlays for Paints, Roofing, etc., 
can be saved. 


| Send for Samples and Reduced Price-List. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 





ASBESTO: 
LIQUID PAINTS, 


PURE, UNDILUTED PAINTS, FULL BODY 
AND FULL U. 8S. STANDARD MEASURE. 


No other paints for structural purposes equal these in 
richness and purity of color, covering capacity and 
durability. Sixteen newest shades and standard colors. 
Sample cards sent free by mail. 

ROOF PAINT—For Tin Roofs, Iron-Work, ete. 

FIREPROOF PAINT—For inside woodwork. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


With WHITE FIREPROOF COATING. 


This well-known Roofing is now in’use in all parts of 
the world, and is the only reliable substitute for tin. It 
is suitable for.steep or flat roofs in all climates, and 
forms tbe coolest and most durable portable roofing in 


use. Inrolls ready for use; easily applied by any one 


Asbestos Boiler Coverings. 
ASBESTOS CEMEN T FELTING AND AIR 
CHAMBER COVERINGS. 

The most durable. effective, and economical appli 
ances known for preventing radiation of heat from hot 
air and steam pipes, boilers, and other heated surlaces. 

Ready for use; easily applied. 
ASBESTOS BOARDS FOR GASKETS, STEAM PACK~ 

ING, SHEATHING, COATINGS, CEMENTS, ETC. 


Samples, Illustrated Pamphlets, Price-Lists, etc., sent 
free. Liberal inducements to merchants and large 
consumers. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUF ACTURING CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK. 














Send for Price- Lists. 
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Sandalwood Capsules. 
The safest and most reliable 


Cure for all Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs. Certa'n Cure 
in eight days. Beware of dangerous imitations, All 
Druggists. Write for Circular. DUNDAS DICK 


& CO., 35 Wooster Street, New York. 





